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[ourve DID NOT SEE THE FIGURE LEANING HIS ELBOWS ON THE MOSS PATCHES, AND WATCHING HER ATTENTIVELY. ] 


SWEETHEART AND TRUE. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER XII. 


** And what is friendship, but a name? — 
A charm that lulls to sleep.” 


“Nannerre, a piece of news for you. Mr, 
Stephen is coming.’ 

So said Olive the next morning, after the 
early breakfast in the oak-panelled room 
which was part of Miss Daunt’s domain in 
the old mill-house. The girl had been brim- 
ful of wish to impart the news to Nannette ; 

directly the meal was finished, and the 
two had risen from the table, Olive had sought 
the old woman in her own special department, 
pose immediately delivered herself of the above 


At breakfast no more mention had been 
made by Miss Rebecca on the subject of her 
brother’s intended visit ; but Miss Daunt never 
made a practice of dilating upon any subject 
whatever, except perhaps the one ting to 
poor Olive’s fancied misdemeanours ; besides 
which she may have considered that she 


had said enough the previous evening, and 
the subject might now remain in abeyance. 

Olive, however, knew perfectly well that 
whether the coming of Mr. Stephen Daunt 
was again referred to by his sister or not, it 
was nevertheless a most assured fact all the 
same, 

The girl imparted the interesting informa- 
tion in a plaintive voice, hardly indicative of 
any amount of pleasure derivable from the 
event. ‘Hitherto his advent had been very 
much a matter of indifference; but now, after 
Miss Daunt’s announcemenss of the previous 
evening, which was something quite new and 
unlooked-for, made the matter assume quite 
a different complexion in Olive’s mind. 

ane contemplation became at once disagree- 
able. 

“ Ah! is it so? but madame has said no- 
thing to me of it,”’ returned Nannette, who was 
busily engaged in polishing her big brass pans, 
rubbing them till they shone again, like the 
mirrors of the ladies of the old Roman 


Empire. 
“ Bhe only told me last night after I came 





in, She said his letter eame by the evening 





diligence. I found her reading it, so I suppose 
it did.” 

“When does Monsieur Stephen arrive?” 
queried Nannette, looking over at Olive's 
sweet face, which certainly wore a dismal 
expression. 

““Oh, soon, quite soon. Much too soon,”’ 
answered Olive, quickly. 

She never dreamt of concealing the real 
state of her feelings from the old woman, who 
was, indeed, to be-regarded in the lightof a 
thoroughly staunchiffiend and helper. 

“ Buttellme whiokday,my mademoieelle !” 

“On Thursday » the day after to- 
morrow,” returned the girl, still dismally. 

Do you not want to see Monsieur Stephen 
here at Moulinot, then?” queried Nannette 
again, quietly, She had her own ideas on the 
subject of the girl’s obvious dismay, but she 
invariably allowed her to tell her tale in her 
own fashion, which after all is much the best 
plan. : 
“No, Nannette, I don’t,” said Olive, with 
perfect candour. Sand 

‘“‘ Perhaps he will not stay long this time, 
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put in theold woman with acheerful inflexion 
of voice. 

“T am surel hope not. Yes, indeed I really 
do hope he will not stay long, Nannette,” 
Olive went on,in a slow, pondering fashion. 
*“*T want to ask you a question. Have yon 
ever noticed when Mr. Stephen has been here 
that he was—was at all—attached tome?” and 
the girl fixedh er great brown eyes anxiously 
on Nannette’s wrinkled brown face. 

The old woman paused in her rubbing, and 
looked quickly back at the girl. 

*““Why do you ask me such a thing, my 
mademoiselle? What makes you think it?” 

“Oh! I did not think of it, Lassure you,” 
said Olive, with a little shrug. “ Iwould much 
rather not think of it at all. It was Miss 
Rebecca who put the idea into my head. “She 
said that she thought it right to tell me that 
Mr. Stephen was ‘attached’ to me. Now, 
did you ever notice anything of the sort when 
he has been here?” 

‘« Well, Lhavenever — of it like that,”’. 
returned Nannette, dubiously. 

“Nor did I wmtil Jast night. I) always 
imagined he looked upon me as‘a baby ; I did, 
indeed. All I can say is, that if itas true, #, 
think so?” ; 

‘‘I do not find it so very wonderftiha 


my angel!’ said Nannette, beginning |. 
that,” sated | 


her brass once more, 

“Oh, ‘Namnette! don’t say 
Olive, quickly. 

“ Bat why not, if it is the truth?” 


“T hoped you,qwould, have found it veryex-- 


traordinary iméeed,” said Olive, disappoint- 
edly, in return; ‘‘ but why don’t you, Nan- 
nette, tellme why you don’t think it-odd?” 

“Is it not natural that Monsieur Stephen 
should like something beautiful ? ’’ amsweréd 
the old woman, with a trace-of pleasant Mirth 
in her eyes. 

“Which means )that you consider me 
‘something beamtiful,”’ rejoined'the girl; but 
without the smallest sign of gratification or 
feminine vanity inher voice. 

** Without a doubt I mean it,” assented 

annette, with a nod-@f her -snow-white 
starched cap. 

‘‘ suppose T ought to be -wery that I 
am beautifal then?’ buthe said it.cather 
discontentedly all the same. 

“It is pleasant to be beautifal, my angel; 
a gift from Heaven. It is night to be of 
it,” put in the old woman, si : 

‘* Well, perhaps 
Olive assented the next moment;thinking of 
Alan Chichester, and that she “wenld'dike-40 
look her best in his eyes. Then-shas : 
of Stephen Daunt, and added, slowly, **but 
certainly not for others.” : 

“To be beautiful is to be beloved,’”’ said 
Nannette, sententiously, as an _ infallible 
axiom, 

‘* I quite agree that it is very nice to be be- 
loved by the right person; but, supposing it 
is the wrong person, itis not much use bemg 
beautiful then. Much better be very plain, I 
think,’ ended the girl, with conviction. 

‘Monsieur Stephen is the ‘wrong ‘person, 
then, my little mademoiselle ; and you are not 
glad to hear that he is, as Madame Rebeoca 
calls it, attached to you?’”’ . 

‘“‘No, Iam certainly not glad. Quite the 
contrary.” 

‘So you do not desire to have him for a 
_— ?”? pursued the old woman, a -little 
slyly. 

“Oh, Nannette! ” cried Olive, clasping her 
hands together ; “if it came tothat I should— 
I should—hate him! Miss Rebecea surely 
cannot mean that. It would be detestable.” 

‘Listen now, my angel,’’ put in the old 
woman, soothingly ; ‘‘ take my advice, trouble 
yourself about it no more one way or the other. 
Time will.soon show how it really is; when 
Monsieur Stephen comes you can then quickly 

judge for yourself. Think of it no more, but 
go and gather me.some Reine Claude plums 
from the south wall; I want them to make a 
conserve. They are ready to pluck, I-‘know; 
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I am glad for some things,” |-the-erchard into 'the/ mill-garden, epens. 


endcomes in. te 
*“How did jyou knowil was heré? "yg os| 





my André said so this very dawn when he; 
came in from the garden. Here dis a little 


basket allready for you.” | 

So without further parley Olive heaved a 
small sigh, took up the basket from the table 
and went-out through the open door into the 
garden of the old water-mi!l, which flanked 
the back arid sides, shut in by. a hi i 


high hrick| 
wall, except on the side leading into the 


orchard beyond ; there the wall-ran lower, and 
was covered with patches of green soft moss 
and lichens. 

She began gathering the rich golden plums 
rather listlessly, not because she was really 
idly inclined, or that the task 
tasteful to i 


her, but-simply that her — was 
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y- 
“Qh lt ‘you ‘aire as faras Miss’ 
Daunt is concern ry ean,” 
Olive answers,) | 


was at all dis-, 


‘justseen ae king Reise Claudes in the 
garden, andthat if I went round where he 
fpoiated and-through the orghard'I should in. 
allibly find you gathering the said fruit. De- 
Habttaholaaien ! I blessed him silently to my. 
, and offeréd him a couple of my cigarettes, 
which he accepted with a geen of thanks 
jand smiles. I did not-like to--offer 
him money.” 

“He would not’ have taken it if you 
had, and he-would appreciate the cigarettes 
far more, I assure you,” rejoined Olive. 
‘André is rather above taking money like 
that ; he would consider it rather derogatory 
to his dignity.” 

“So I fancied} he might, but he seemed 
eased with the smokes,.He did not look 
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** Well, 2 her, 
‘if I went .in for ay speeches I should 
vow it was instinct led me this way,but bein 
a poor hand at that sort of thing I'll ' té 
the truth, and confess it was Monlinot’s 
owner, André Blaise, who told me where you 
were to be found this glorious summer morn- 
ing. “The fact is, I wanted ange a ek to see 
you, and actually had hardihood to 
approach the mill from the front, hoping to 
catch sight of you somewhere about. But 
complete solitude seemed to reign around. 
Then I thought you might have gone some- 
where, down to Sablette or Quimpaire, only 
you had not said anything about it last 
abr —. sheaed prot iry bem es ge 

“ The mn is or writi 
at ‘this hour; she is Jot in the Tebit af 
wandering about at ary time of the day, like 
poor me,” rejoined Olive, with a smile. “But 
why did you want to see me?” she added, 
with some small curiosity on the subject. 

“Tam-coming to that in a moment. Not 
having the effrontery to. go boldly up ‘to the 
door and ‘ask for Miss Olive Lyster for fear of 
ae Seog by am I was 
wondering on‘ eart : compass 
finding you when I saw André Blaise in the 
distance carrying a bundle of faggots, so I 
straightway bore down upon him, and ‘made 
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all astonished in any way at my- inquiry, 
seemed to take itsas a matter of course. 


pla : * ft: ron ‘its stem and layin g in the _ 
is the most curious thing possible. ‘Don't you | dbasketby her side. : 





“ON o, it-was not you, certainly,” Olive-said, 
in“her “sWéet, soft voice ; Ried er te 
told me yet “why you to see me 
a an ae a a 
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itwas.a é uy little shovkto-her,and a! 
: Iness aid abet light: fed out of her bi: 


efor: Ran d,” heavent on again, 

eh y Lpromised some relations to meet 

rem Fison their way south, and be 

mg~the time they remained in 

Paris. They had not settled then what time 

exactly they would be there, but it was 

arranged they #hotid let'me know. Last night 

I found some letters forwarded to me here, 

ing. the time. I onght to, have. .had.the 

r three days ago, : whith would have given 

me time to look about me, and arrange things ; 

now, of course, I shall have to be off almost 
atonce. Thatiis “A 

“It is very: soon,” Olive said, dully, and she 
could nof help letting her sorrow. steal into her 
sweet voice, as she spoke. 

s* Yes! it is s66n,” he’ 
“‘T don’t half like being 
at a moment's ‘hotice. I'don’t-want'to go,” 
he added, impetuously. *‘ We’ have’ not 
half our jaunts together yet, have we?” 

“No!” answered the girl,'still in the’same 
dull monotone. ‘The summer £ ‘seemed to 
have suddenly died away, and Jeff a chill 
dreariness around ; h the sun: still shone, 
the flowers bloomed, and the birds sang. 

“And we shall-net beable to go the Tudit 
féte,’’ he said, again. * After all, T‘have'a 
great mind to ~write ‘and ‘say I-canndt come.” 

“JT @on’t thitik'you ought to do that if*you 
promised to meet your’ .”? réturtied the 


i ‘ at. ; . 
che woulldeetts Wsked to have-wnid, “Don't 

























my inquiry. He informed me that he had 


£0, stay with me; stay always, forever ;” bat 
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went on, with ever so faint a falter.in-her 
tones. 
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what the heart cries to itself the tongue may 
not utter aloud. : 

“J know I onght:not. They will expect 
me as @ matter, of course, and I don’t know 
how they would manage without me, to. be 
candid. Yes, I suppose there’s nothing for it 
but to go and do-one’s duty,.and leave one’s 
pleasure behind. Afterall, I don’t believe 
you ‘care much whether I go or.stay,” he 
added,'rather impetuously, glancing down at 
the sweet face beside him,iand the soft fingers 
gathering thei golden fruit from its-stalk. 

When .a man.is in love he does not mind 
how unjustly .bespeaks, .Alan-saw perfectly 
well how full of:serrow the girl ‘was, how 
quickly the tinted cheeks had paled,.and the 
light died out from those glorious eyes, and yet 
he was not satisfied, but must needs.beg the 

stion once. again. 

‘Oh | do not say that,” she rejoined, with-a 
little quiver of ‘pain. in her voice. ‘ It-is not 
true that I do not care whetherjyou.go or stay, 
I do care, and I am-very sorry. you aregoing,” 
she ended, ceasing o0.gather .the Reine 

tarning towards Alan with 
uplifted, pathetic eyes, and clasped fingers. 

Why should she pretend she does-not care, 
when her ~whole heartaches with sorrow..at 
the bare thought of his absence? Until the 
last half-hour she ‘had been ‘happy enough, 
thinking when -she should ‘see him next, and 
now he stood here ‘telling her. he was.going— 
going to leave Pont .l’Abbgaye.to-morrow ! 
Only a few hours from this very moment. 

In this ul heartache ashe recognised 
that this man was-already:more.to her than 
any other human being, more than her faith- 
ful dog. It must belovethatshe felt. .Love! 
and he was going: away from her: to-morrow. | 

“Id elieve you, are?” he -said,-slowly, 
after her, looking back in those. uplifted-eyes, 
So they stand |silently for «a ‘fall - minute, 
while who can say what each heart-told itself 
— a — in that silence fnll of such sweet 
and tender meaning. 

At last she rouses herself -a little. 

+‘ Whattime-do:you leave:Pont l’Abbaye to: 
morrow? ” she queried, trying to force herself 
to feel calm.and more. practical on the ques- 
tion. 

‘¢ y in the morning. I believe the 
diligence-starts'at six o'clock, ‘which .enables 
me to catch the train at one were bs ; 

‘‘ Yes! the diligence goes at six, I know. | 
shall not see you then—after—-to-day ?”’.she 


“IT must go to-morrow; 'you see,or Eshall 
not be in time,’’ he answered, y- 

«‘ Then we must say—good-bye new’? ”’ she 

went on, trying to. say itavenly. ‘+ Well, you 
I was right, all,’’ 

“Right about what?” 

“About the uselessness of ‘our being 
friends,’”’ she returned, drearily; ‘‘our poor 
friendship has come to an untimely end.” 

He pausesa moment before he answers ; then 
he says, very, very quietly, 

“ Yes !oour. poor:friendshiphas: come) to an 
untimely end, ‘as yousay. «I-am afraid we; 
must.say good-bye to it for ever from ‘to-day, 
bid ita farewell.” 

“* Well,” said Olive, with thedreariest ghost 
of a smile on her face, ‘I .amy ready ;-let us 
get it over soon—now, at‘once. Let-us say, 
a farewell. to it quickly, \and be done with 
i ad 
_ How ready-heseems:tosay a good-bye which, 
is almost slike «a dedth to:her heart to utter. 
How easily he'can talk of biddiog a farewell 
for ever ; -andyet he seems-sorry: too, though. 
he speaks so lightly. 

Then the:girl stretches out one soft] brown 
‘* Good-bye, then ! she murmurs, quibkly,: 


Keeping her:eyes lowered, and not daring to:}stillness of the. 


them now, lest he should see their humiiL 

‘and shame her. 
takes it-in his. 

‘“How eager are to, send meiaway ?’’ he 


her breath; “ but.if it must be said now, why 
not let it be.got over quickly. I do not find 
it so pleasant a thing to linger over.” 

‘Nor I,’”’ he answered, gravely ; ‘‘ far from 
it. But we are not going to. say our good-bye 
to poor. friendship like that,” still holding that 
soft palm in his. 

4*How then?” Olive murmured; ‘“ how 
else can we say it? I can think of no other 
way.” 

‘We will bid it farewell to-night, Olive!” 
Alan said, quickly, ‘‘ this evening by the river. 
It. will be easier said then than now. Where 
we first made the compact and bond of friend- 
ship itshall be dissolved, for ever and -ever- 
more, as I.say. .Sometbimes one finds some- 
thing better, sweeter even, than friendship 
in thisrworld. .At.eight by the river we will 
say good-bye'to our. bond. You will come?” 

“Yes!” answered the girl, tremulously. 

Mingled with the bitter came a sense of bliss 
to her heart’ as she said it. “ Yes!’’ she 
murmured again, softly, ‘I will come.’ 

“So be it,” Alan responded quietly, and 
loosed -her hand. Hesaid nothing more, but 
she knew he-was content with her answer. 

Olive looked after him.as he passed through 
the wooden orchard gate, under the apple 
trees, and then faded out of sight in the dis- 
tance. “To her he-seemed the goodliest, most 
gladsome sight her eyes desired, or could 
_ upon—the very ‘light, indeed, of her 

ife. 

She'turned to finish gathering: the golden 
Reine - Claudes, with -a little» sobbing sigh’ to 
herself. It meant a host ‘of conflicting emo- 
tions wrapped im one little breath. 

For herself, she knew’ that Alan was Tight 
when he said “ Friendship-was dead.’’ So it 
‘was, dead and’ buried, existing ‘fio longer ; but 
Love reigned in its stead. 

“T love him! “she said; tenderly, lifting her 
‘great brown eyes to the’ blue heavens above ; 
and a linnet ona tree near broke forth into 
thrilling song, as if in answer to that whisper 
so tender ‘so sweet. 


CHAPTER.-XITI. 

** How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank ! 
Here will we rest, ‘soft stillness and the night 
Become the touches of love’s harmony.” 

"Tne ‘summer dey ‘was dead, and dewy eve 
had fallen ‘to-earth in all the exquisite:cool 
and freshness of a new-born night. 

A languorous stillness‘hung over the river, 
and the old wherry seemed asleep, for it hardly 
stirred at its rope; and even the tall rushes 
swayed no more inthe flow; not a breath 
moved their heads:in the:summer gloaming. 

The moon hung out: her-silver lamp! above, 
and shone down serenely beautiful, calm .and 
dispassionate, as.if unconscious of all earthly 
fires—love, hate, joy, despair. 

Under the leafy.shadow of thealders by the 
river Olive.stood waiting. 

‘*T will be first,” she had said to her heart, 
‘‘ first at the tryst.” 

And 80, long ‘before.eight. strokes rung .ont 
from the distant village, telling the hour, she 
had stolen down to-the bank. to wait, and 
think, and dream*until.Alan should come. 

She knew it was to be ‘‘ good-bye ’*thatthey 
two were going to say “to each other. soon— 
‘quite soon now. It might-be that after this 
night she would never.see him again. -In all 
human likelihood it would -be so, she told her- 
self.again and again, with almost passionate 
‘SOLOW. : 

In the bitterness of the thought Olive clasped 
her hands together‘above her:head, and, weck- 


Jdess for the moment,.she eried aloud, in:her 


sweet, soft. voice, full of mpurnfulness,— 
“Oh! Alan, Alan!” 
The pathetic rong ory echoed through the 


«Qh! Olive, ive !”?.eame like an answer- 


‘hing echo softly behind her; and she knew that 


he, too, had kept the: tt. by the river. 
iAlan ‘took her ‘in. his, -and.for the 
oment neither ‘said .one single word. He 





said, softly, ho it closely. q 
“No,no!” she cried, with a little catch in 


waa the first to break the silence, 


-to their frien 





“ So we are really going to say good-bye to- 
night?” he begins, looking down at her. 

“ Yes,”’ she murmurs below her.breath, but 
she does not lift. those down-dropped eyes. 

“Only to our friendship, though,” he says, 
after.a pause. ‘ We are only going .to suy 
good-bye to our formal bond ae compact, of 
friendship which we made here.on; this very 


spot so short a time ago. That is understood, 


is it not, Olive?” Alan ends, softly. 

She raises the great brown. orbs tohis in 
sudden bewilderment. .She does not for. the 
moment grasp his meaming. Only a farewell 

ship — what can he mean? . 

“TIT do not.think I rightly understand,” 
Olive falters, gazing wide-eyed at him ; and 
the moon, glimmering.on her :way, catches 
those upraised eyes and makes them gleam 
through the dusky shadows of the alders. 
“Do you mean that you are really not.going 
away, after all?’’ the girl ends, with.a faint 
hope im her heart that, perhaps, he-may..only 
be playing with her, and an eagerness: in: her 
voice.as she says it. 

“No, I do not mean that,” he answers, 


gently. ‘I am really going because it is.a 


matter of duty. My father would be vexed if 
I.did not, go; and, basides, I wish myself to 
fulfil my promise. But I will—come back, 
Olive!” 

‘‘ You will.come back !’’:;she echoes, breath - 
Jessly after.him, while her heart gives a 
sudden threb of great joy and thankfulmess. 

It isnot to be an eternal farewell, then— 
only a space. .Vvell, no matter. how long, iso 
as it is not for ever and ever. The girl,could 
have cried,aloud to Fate.in utter and fervent 
gratitude. 

‘Yes, I mean to comeback. I waited to 
tell you so to-night. I must come. back; I 
cannot help myself. But for-all that, we shall 
say good-bye.to our friendship now, for it is 
going—no, it.has.already.gone from us. It is 
dead:and buried. But in its place there is 
something else, Olive; something better, 
sweeter, as I said before. Do;you not under- 
stand me now?” the says, taking her hand 
betwixt:his own. 

“TI do not know,” the girl:answers, almost 
in-a whisper, 

“ Olive, I love-you! That is what I mean,”’ 
Alan.goes‘on tenderly, and he puts: his arms 
round, her and draws her.close to. him. 

She answers him nothing; speech is lost 
to her. ‘The/bliss of the moment almost 
amounts topain. It is too. keen, too swift, too 
exquisite for .words. She only feels. those 
‘arms round .her; and knows: that he has just 
said ‘‘ love, you.” 

Human heart conld desire no more. 

Thealders. give a little soft rustle of their 
leaves above the two, as if they were whis- 
pering one to the other,— 

** See, this is love, human love ;, and it.is 
also happiness.” 

‘* Well,” Alan began presently, “ have you 
nothing to say..to me, you little dumb 
thing 9” 

‘‘ No, nothing!” answers.the .girl, slowly, 
with her head resting against his shoulder. 

“Not even that you love mea little in re- 
turn?’’ he asks, caressingly, once more... 

‘“Yes!”’ she returns, with a little rapturous 
smile up:at.him; ‘“‘I will say that,:if you 
wish.” 

“ I do.wish, if.it is the truth.” 

‘tIt.is partly true.” ; 
“Only partly ?” he urges, reproachfally, , 
“Yes; because I do not exactly love you a 

little. Ilove you much—very, very much !”’ 
ends the girl, below her breath. : 

“I was.sure, you did, and yet I am glad to 
hear you say ‘so, you sweet, small child,” he 
rejoins, stroking her cheek. ‘‘Do you know, 
Olive, I believe I have been in love with you 
ever since I first.saw you here by the river? 
I.am sure.Fate sealed my book of life that 
very day. To me youare the dearest little 
maiden Heaven ever sent.as a blessing into 
this very troublesome world of ours.” 

‘‘ Lam glad you think I am nice!’ murmars 
Olive; “IL have often wondered what you did 
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think of me. You are sure, quite sure, Alan, 
that you do mean what you say?” she adds, 
her voice full of anxious love. 


“Perfectly sure, you darling. From to- | careful of you. 


night we begin a new life, you and I. 
I oome back-~and be sure I shall not stay 
away any longer than I can possibly help— 
we shall be so happy together, shall we not?" 

“Yes, very, very happy,” she returns, with 
a small sigh of bliss. 

“But we will have no secresy about our 
love, dearest. Directly I return to Pont 
f'Abbaye I shall call formally upon Miss 
Daunt, and hear what she has to say about 
it. She can have no objection to me, I am 
eure, Ofcourse I shall tell her my history 
generally, which is what you already know. 
Nothing very out of the common one 
way or the other. At any rate, though I am 
not what one would call a rich man, I have, 
at any rate, quite sufficient to maintain a 
wife. What a sweet little wife you will make, 
Olive!” 

‘Perhaps Miss Rebecca will tell you all 
about me,” putin the girl, raising her head 
from his breast and looking up rather 
anxiously; ‘“‘I can tell you nothing myself, I 
= so dreadfully in the dark about my own 

_~ 

** OF course I shall hear all that, dearest. I 
expect there is only a very simple story to be 
heard, after all, and you trouble your pretty 
head far too much over it. You have lived a 
very sweet, innocent life at Moulinot, just 
fitted for you. I would not have you any other 
but what you are now.” 

“ And your fatherand mother, Alan? What 
will they say to me when they hear?” 

**My mother has been dead many years, 
and my father is the best and dearest of 
fathers. I don’t think he ever crossed me 
in anything in my life. I have been a dread- 
fully spoilt child I am sadly afraid.” 

‘** You don’t think he will miod me, then?” 
Olive asks, in a more relieved tone of voice. 

‘Mind you!” he repeats after her; ‘* Iam 
eure he will adore you, like Ido when hesees 
you. I shall take you over to England with 
me to see him.” 

‘* Suppose Miss Daunt will not allow me to 
go with you?” hazards Olive, rather fear- 
fully; for she has not much faith in Miss 
Rebecca's sympathy with a love affair. 

“She cannot refuse to let you go that I can 
see. What reason could she have? Are we 
not going to be husband and wife? We will 
be married from Seize Court, Olive. It is 
euch a grand old place, I quite long to show it 
to you. It will belong to me some day, when 
the dear old father is taken from me, which 
will be many a long day yet I sincerely trust. 
No, my own, Miss Daunt must let you go; she 
can have no exouse for refusing, though she 
may be a dragon,” he ends, smiling. 

“Tt all sounds very delicious what you say,” 
Olive says feverishly the next moment, ‘all 
far too pleasant almost, for reality. I like to 
hear you say it, and to think it will all be just 
43 you say, but suppose it should not be?” 
she adds, earnestly. 

“But my dear little love, we will not 
g@uppose any such a thing,” Alan rejoins, 
gently ; “‘why should such a disagreeable 
happen ? what makes you imagine it, tell 
me?” 

“Oh, I wish you were not going away now, 
though you say it is only for a short time,” 
she goes on, holding his hand close, as if that 
would keep him near her. “ Somehow I feel 
~ if it- was going to bea real good-bye, afver 
all.” 


“Your dear little head is certainly very 
full of silly fancies then. Now, I have no 
such terrible presentiments hanging over me,” 
he rejoins cheerfully. 

‘* Supposing [ shoald never see you again, 
Alan!” she murmurs,in a voice of.keenest 
pain ; “if I should never, never see you again 
after to-night, I believe I should die.” 

** We will not talk of dying. my dearest, for 
from to night we begin to live a new, sweet 
life. I willnot listen to any more of such sad 
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forebodings, they are unwholesome for us both. 
It is time to say good-night and go home. 
Now you are really mine I mean to be very 
To show that you really do 


When , belong to me, I want you to wear this until I 


bring you something better,” Alan says, 
drawing a heavy aa ring from one of his 
fingers, and slipping it on to her third finger ; 
“it’s much too big for you, I know, but until 
I bring you anoth r keep it asa token of our 
troth. And now say good-night to me, my 
own. Let me carry away with me the very 
sweetest remembrance of you until we meet 
again. You will think of me while I am gone, 
won't you?” 

** All day and all night,” answered the girl, 
impetuously. t 

“T do not want you to do quite that,’’ he 
answers, smiling tenderly, “ but don’t forget 
me. that’s all. Say ‘geod-night, dear Alan, 
and Heaven bless you! ’” he urges once more, 

‘‘Good-night, my dearest Alan, come back 
to me soon, and Heaven bless you,” murmurs 
Olive softly. 

‘‘ Now kiss me a good-night.” 

She lifts her lips to his obediently, and he, 
bending to meet them on their way, 

** Whispered kisses back on hers.” 

A kiss is the last sign and seal of love. 

**Good-night, my own dear little love, 
Olive,” Alan says at last, ‘‘and may Heaven 
bless and keep you while I am away.” 

“ Then he looses his arms from about her, 
and lets her go, whilst the moon sails over 
the deep-hued heavens, and the river swirls 


past the bank, as if it knew of nosuch goodly pan 


boon as love, which visited the earth and 
made it a Paradise. 

Olive almost ran along the path by the 
creek leading back to Moulinot, a EO that 
face would be kind, and allow her to slip in 
unperceived, without Miss Daunt having 
missed her. It could be but a little after 
nine o'clock even now. 

As she passes through the wicket gate, and 
lets it swing back noiselessly on its old iron 
hinges, she sees a man’s figure standin 
upright and motionless in the shadow of the 
doorway, as if waiting for her coming. 

It strikes her with a sudden little chill sense 
of wonder. 


At sight of the girl coming neag the figure |?" 


moves towards her out of the shadow into the 
moon rays. 
It is Stephen Daunt! 


CHAPTER XIV. 


** Oft when blind mortals think themselves secure, 
In height of bliss, they touch the brink of ruin.” 
‘‘Mr. Srepnen!” Olive says, surprisedly, 

with the faintest inclination to shrink back- 

ward at sight of him, moving like a tall, 
gaunt phantom towards her out of the shadow 
of the old mill, *‘ I thought you were not com- 
ing until to-morrow? Miss Rebecca said so.” 

Certainly no one could accuse the girl of 
showing any welcoming pleasure in either 
voice or manner at his advent before he was 
duly expected to arrive. 

** And my sister was perfectly right in what 
she told you,” Stephen Daunt answered, in 
his_usual m , formal way. “My in- 
tention was to arrive to-morrow evening, but 
I found ata late hour—too late to send my 
sister Rebecca notice—that I could come one 
day earlier than I anticipated. I came by this 
evening’s diligence,”’ and then he extended his 
han@ for the conventional handshake. 

Olive gave hers limply into his keeping. 
There was a strong feeling of restraint in the 
girl's mind for two reasons. Firstly, because 
of the unpleasant remembrance of what Miss 
Daunt had imparted to her on the subject of 
attachment generally, and, secondly, because 
the glamour and sweetness of love's -night 
still lingered in her soul, and could not be 
shaken off at a moment’s notice. 

To see Stephen Daunt like this had given 
her a kind of small shock, brought her 
suddenly down from heaven to earth, 


8} say, but I did not have to look 





What could this cold, hard man’s greeting 
be to her who had only just now felt her lover's 
arms around her, and his kisses on her lips in 
the soft, sweet summer night. 

“Then you must have been here for the 
last hour?” she remarked, awkwardly, the 
next moment, as he shook the limp, unrespon- 
sive palm and allowed it to-drop again to the 
girl’s side; and she thought how she had been 
spending that same glorious hour by the river. 

* Yes; quite an hour, it is past nine o’clock, 
I was beginning to wonder where you were. 
Are you well, Olive? At least,’’ he went on, 
measuredly, “‘ I need not ask you that, for you 
look well—remarkably well,’’ Stephen ended, 
more impressively, and he turned his black 
eyes, which were so like Miss Rebecca's 
approvingly upon her. 

“ Oh, yes, I am quite well, thank you,” Olive 
returned, coldly, marking the approbative 
glance, and giving a small shiver of dislike to 
herself as she sawit. “Of course you have 
seen Miss Rebecca?’ she added, more for the 


sake of sayi ee Se an 
desire to Seow wieder he or not. 4 

“Yes. I have seen my sister, and explained 
the reason of my earlier appearance. She is 
indoors; we had better join her,” he said, 
moving once more into the shadow, and so to 
the doorway through which he passed, Olive 
following behind him, and wondering if she 
was going to get a wigging for being out so 
late in complete defiance to existing com- 
mands, 

‘The two went into the low-roofed, oak- 
elled room, where Miss Daunt sat writing 
at the table illumined by two wax candles. 
She looked up as they entered. 

“So you have found the truant, Stephen ?’’ 
she remarked, quite naturally, without any 
ap ce of whatever; in fact, for 
her, she said it almost amiably. 

It was evident that there was to be no 
pn oy Santi 0 for this misdemeanour ; it 
was to be overlooked for some cause or another, 
and Olive felt more relieved. 

“Yes, sister, the truant is found, as you 

very far, or 
long for her. She was very i to see 
me—were you not, Olive ?’’ turning to her. 

-“ Yes, I was very surprised,” assented the 
irl, seating herself in an old cushioned chair 
in a corner of the room near the window, 
through which she could see the chestnuts and 
the creek, and the moonbeams fluttering on 
the leaves. 

“ And very pleased too, I am sure,” put in 
Miss Rebecca, with emphasis, shutting up 
her writing-case, and locking it away in a 
carved oak bureau, standing against the wall, 
whose contents Olive had never co 
mitted to upon, though it was of 
papers she knew; while Stephen Daunt took 
another chair opposite the girl, and near the 
window, too, which was wide, and cushioned 
like the rest of the room, with some old- 
fashioned kind of tapestry, years old, and long 
since faded from its original colours. 

Olive vouchsafed neither a yea or a nay to 
Miss Rebecca’s very sisterly remark; she 
passed it over in silence as if unheard, but I 
fear had a truthful answer been demanded of 


y. 

thinking to herself, ‘Ch! if I 
could but have had this last evening all to 
myself! I would not;have'minded his coming 
to-morrow half so much, but to-night I want 
to think of Alan! my Alan, my own dear love, 
Alan!” she cried to her heart, rapturously. 

But neither the brother or sister sitting in 
that low, dim room the tumult of 
passionate love and bliss which flooded the 
gil’s soul as she sat, outwardly calm and 
quiet, in that old carved chair by the em- 
brasured window of the water-mill. 

If they had known, if her heart had been 
laid bare before them, I do not think either 
of them would have been 80 contented in their 
ee eel but it is a boon that we 
mortals need not, unless we choose, lay our 
hearts on our sleeves for the daws to peck at. 
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We can, at times, talk calmly and smile gently 
while our pulses rage and throb in an ecstacy 
of love, despair, hope or fear. 

We are but comedians at best, I do think; 
and the world is but our stage, whereon we, 
one and all, play our parts, well or ill as the 
case may be. 

When Miss Rebecca had locked away her 
case in the bureau, she rang a little bell. 

“It is time for Nannette to bring in the 
supper. You must be hungry, Stephen, I am 
sure. Now that Olive is in we need not wait 
any longer. My brother has been good enough 
to express his wish to wait for you, Olive; I 
hope you will express your gratitude to him,” 
she ended, glancing over at the girl. 

“Oh! thanks very much,” said Olive, 
hastily, with a little start, waking from a 
reverie about Alan. 

She had no definite idea for jthe moment 
exactly what was demanded of her. Miss 
Daunt’s voice seemed to come through a 
dream, but she grasped the latter part of the 
sentence about expressing gratitude, and 
promptly answered to the best of her ability. 

“It would have been very ungallant on my 
part to sit down to supper without my ward’s 
presence, would it not?” inquired Stephen, 
with stilted formality, desirous of showing the 
girl that he had considered a good deal ok 
her, and imagining he was saying the very 
best thing to denote his consideration by thus 
waiting for her, in the very best manner.} 

“Oh, yes! oh, no! It would not at all 
have mattered,” murmured Olive, foggily, in 
return, wishful that they would leave her in 
}eace, and not worry her with questions which 
had no sort of interest while her mind was 
dwelling on her lover, 

‘I cannot agree with you,” Stephen put in 


with his harsh voice, into which he strove to |, 


infuse a certain softness. ‘ My idea is, that 
one cannot be too courteous to one’s woman- 
kind.” 

Ns But I am not a woman,” returned Olive, 
with a little, short laugh, “at least, not yet— 
not until I am twenty-one, isn’t it? At pre- 
sent I am only a girl. Why, Mr. Stephen, 
you have always called me a child until now! ”’ 
she ended, half vexedly, at this sudden 
development of a desire to place her on a 
higher pedestal than she Aor hitherto been 
allowed to occupy. 

“One cannot always remain a child you 
know, Olive,” said Miss Rebecca, as Nannette 
came in with the supper. 

“No, and it’s a good long time since you 
were children, either of you,”” commented the 
girl, inwardly, “if, indeed, you ever were, 
and I don’t believe you ever could have been,” 
but aloud Olive remarked, meekly enough, — 

“No, I suppose not, Miss Rebecca.” 

“T am sure no one could call you a child 
any longer, whatever I may have done in the 
past,” Stephen wenton. “You have altered 
very much since I saw you last!” he ended, 
fixing his black eyes full upon her. 

.‘ Which is just a year ago!” rejoined the 
girl, airily. 

“Altered very much,” he went on, ignoring 
her remark, ‘and foz the better.” 

‘ “IT am glad of that,” she rejoined, hastily. 

I was never a very good child, I daresay. I 
am glad you find me improved, though you 
have soon found out my improvement,” she 
adds, with a small amount of fine irony. 

“In looks I mean,” Stephen explained, still 
bar: ty her fixedly, ‘** not in character.” 
ie “Oh! in looks,” she repeated, shortly ; 

that is quite another thing altogether. I 
thought you meant inwardly, not outwardly.” 
an oy cont cg ted was served, and 

rose from their differen 
one at the table. ieee eg 
__ It was a rather a stiff little meal, wanting 
be geniality, but then neither of the Daunts 
rother or sister, were ever known to be genial 


The word had no meaning for them. As for 
Olive, she$was still in the clouds, and the only 
thing she could think 
Jetters—Alan ! 

When the small repast was at length over, 


of was a word of four 





Miss Rebecca rang for Nannette, who soon 
cleared away the remains of the feast, such 
as it was. The old woman glanced over at 
the girl once or twice during the time she was 
in the room, and Olive looked back at her; a 
kind of mute speech which each of the two 
understood. 

Nannette’s look said, ‘‘I was afraid for you ; 
you were out when he came,” 

And Olive’s look said, ‘‘it’s all right, I 


— = a scolding.” 

en Nannette had left the room Miss 
Rebecca. unlocked the bureau once more, and 
took out her leather writing-case. 

‘Olive!’ she began, seating herself at the 
table, ‘‘I am going toask you to retire to bed 
early to-night. I have some important private 
business to discuss with my brother.’ 

“Oh, yes! certainly ; I shall be very glad to 

o to bed early,” responded Olive, with 
immense alacrity. It was, in fact, the very 
thing of all others she was longing to do. 
Nothing could be more propitious than Miss 
Daunt’s remark. 

“ This is the only room I can use ; otherwise 
I should not ask you to do so.” 

“TI don’t mind at all, Miss Rebecca!” 
answered the girl, quite eagerly. ‘I had 
better 'go now, had I not? It’s getting late 
already.’’ 

“ As you please. Now, or ina few minntes 
time,” said Miss Daunt, arranging some 
papers. 

‘‘There is no time like the present,” Olive 
returned, rising from her chair. ‘I may as 
well go now.” 

And saying good-night to each she left the 
roomand literally ran up the old, broad staircase 
to her own room, delighted above measure to 
escape from the thraldom of their company, 
which, in her present frame of mind, was most 
irksome and tedious to her. 

She flung herself on her knees by the open 
latticed dormer window, and leaned her prett 
head against the framework in company wit 
the climbing roses clustering about outside; 
while Zouave slunk up to her from Nannette’s 
region below. He had heard his little mistress 
run upstairs, and had at once followed her 
thither. 

It was a strange circumstance that the dog 
disliked Stephen Daunt, had always disliked 
him, and could never be got to show any 
friendly feeling towards him; so that whenever 
Stephen came to Moulinot Zouave always kept 
away from where he was as much as possible, 
and remained seemingly sullenly distant and 
antagonistic. 

“T’ve been sent to bed, my dog,” said Olive, 
nodding at him, and smoothing the soft ears 
with one hand, ‘not because I have been 
naughty this time, but because those two are 
going to talk over their secrets together. But 
T have not an atom of curiosity on the subject. 
I don’t care to know anything about it, or 
them, or myself, or anybody now, Zouave. I 
have got Alan ; that is all I want in the whole 
of this wide world. He is the darling of my 
heart, and Iadore him! Oh! my dog, I am 
so happy, so fearfully happy, that I dread to 
imagine it may not last. Don’t be jealous of 
Alan, Zouave, please; after Alan I love you 
next best,” and she kissed his rough head 
fervourously. 

“ Zouave,” she added, quickly, the next 
moment, ‘a great bat has just flown over the 
mill-pool in the moonlight. Is it a good or a 
bad omen, I wonder? Not bad, I hope, I pray, 
I beseech! Oh! my own dear, dear love, Alan; 
how can I live through the days until I see 
you again, and how could I live my life through 
now without you? No, no, not that! Don’t 
let me even think or dream of it, my dog! I 
am so very happy in my love—so very, very 
happy!” 

(To be continued.) 
RSS NNN 

Panrrstaw ingenuity has constructed a paper 
piano. The eeeterial is so firmly compressed 
that. it is as firm as wood. The tone of the 
instrument is unusually sweet. 








ONE THOUSAND POUNDS 
REWARD. 
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CHAPTER VII.—(Continued.) 


‘** You have not given me the advice I came 
to seek,”” observed Susie, as she rose to go. 

“T hardly know how to advise you for the 
best. Your troublesome admirers will soon 
be going away with the rest of the visitors, 
and then you will be able to breathe freely 
again.” 

“Maggie wants you and me to stay on 
longer; she dreads being left alone with 
Clifford. His temper has been unusually 
bearish since the loss of the diamonds. Three 
of us ought to be more than a match for him, 


ough. 

“T should think so. There goes the bell, 
and neither of us ready! Captain Falconer’s 
next lecture ought to be upon the folly of gos- 
siping. Another time I’ll lock my door when 
I hear you coming, Susie.” 

Susie ran off to her own room, humming an 
air from the Pirates of Penzance. 

Both girls entered the dining-room ten 
minutes after the other guests had taken their 
seats. 

The dining-room commanded a view of the 
park’; and Captain Falconer, who sat facing 
the window, saw the detective from Scotland- 
yard coming towards the house, carrying a 
man’s hatin his hand. 

‘Vickers has had a find of some sort,” he 
remarked quietly, “or else he indulges in the 
amiable weakness of wearing one hat and 
carrying another in case of accident.” 

All eyes were turned in the direction indi- 
cated. The detective became the centre of 
attraction. 

He disappeared round the side of the house, 
and the butler presently entered the room, 
with an air of superior knowledge written on 
his large red face. He evidently longed to be 
questioned, as he fidgeted with the dishes on 
the sideboard. 

“ Has Vickers discovered anything, Mason?” 
asked Clifford Dacre eagerly. 

“Yes, sir, he’s picked up a hatin the park 
which he believes was the very one belonging 
to the man that committed the robbery. He's 
waiting till you’ve finished luncheon to ask 
Miss Campbell if she can recognise it.” 

‘* Tell him to come in at once.” 

The detective came accordingly, bringing 
with him a soft felt hat, lined with silk, from 
which the maker’s name had been cut out. 

“I found it lying among some fern and 
bracken not far from the shrubbery,” he ex- 
plained. ‘ Will you kindly look at it, miss?” 
turning to Elinor. ‘‘Do you think you have 
ever seen it before?” 

“Yes,” said Elinor, promptly; “it is the 
hat worn by the man I met in the corridor. I 
am certain of it, for I noticed the peculiar 
dent in the crown, and the little stain on the 
brim as he passed me.” 

“How could it have come there?” asked 
Clifford Dacre. ‘Did the wind blow it off as 
he wentaway, I wonder, or has he had theimpu- 
dence to leave it behind in exchange for the 
diamonds?” ; 

“ Unless I’m tly mistaken, sir,”’ replied 
the detective, ‘it’s not been lying there since 
the night of the robbery. In that case, with 
all the wet weather we've had, it would be 
sopped through, and out of all shape. It was 
not lost then. I believe it’s only been there a 
few hours. You see it’s merely damp, and the 
silk lining looks quite fresh.” 

“Then the fellow is still hanging about the 
premises,” said Clifford Dacre excitedly. 
“ Perhaps plotting a second robbery to relieve 
us of the plate. BY Jove! Vickers, don’t let 
him escape you. you want more help you 
can have it.” 

“Thank you, sir, but I fancy I can manage 
this affair single-handed. I’ve formed my 
own conclusions with regard to this hat, and 
I work accordingly.” 
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The detective changed his tactics and con- 
fined his researches within a narrower radius 
after the discovery of the hat. In appearance 
he remained the same sedate, taciturn being; 
in spirit he was jubilant. He had gained a 
clue, and he set himself to follow it up dili- 
gently. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


A ‘rine day following ‘after the’many Tainy 
ones caused even the grumblers ‘and wesither- 
prophets to rejoice. 

“What shall we do, and where shall ‘we 

0?” cried Susie Heath, who ‘was ‘helping 
rs. Dacre to artange fresh flowers ‘in the 
drawing-room vases. “ Decide quickly, ood 
people, or we shall lose the ‘best part of ‘the 
ay.” 


“IT want to go down ‘to the village,’ said 
Elinor. “I have some to distribute, 
and two or three old ‘folks to visit. When 
staying at Belmont I feel’as if I must’ needs 
take up miy old position ‘of lay curate, sand 
the Vicar is kind enough ‘not ‘to interfere ‘or 
object.” 

‘“‘T daresay he would be glad to engage you 
at a fixed stipend,” laughed Susie, “But I 
hope you'll never marry « clergyman, ‘Nellie. 
Some clergymen’s wives are angelic women, 
while others are ‘not'at all nice. They shine 
with reflected atithority, they think themselves 
privileged to rebuke and exhort ; infact, they 
are really priests in petticoats.” ’ 

“May I go with you to help distribute 
the ‘tracts, Miss ‘Campbell?” ‘asked Lord 
Chippendale. 

‘Oh, they’re not tracts,”’said Elinor, “only 
cheap editions of Scdtt, Dickens, and Carlyle. 
I am not very fond'of tract literature myself, 
andthe works of our great authors coritain 
the noblest sermons. ever preached outside a 
pulpit. Fancy having all the world for your 
con tion 1” 


“Persons who make a point of giving away | 


tracts should ‘use a little more discrimination 
if they wish to effect any good,” observed 
Lady Chippendale complaisantly. “I once 
had a tract handed to me by an éldérly female 
in a poke bonnet, and when I operied it the 
first words ‘that met my éyes ‘were, ‘Stop! 
Drunkard! Abandon the 'Glass!””’ 

A general laugh followered'this narrative. 

“She might have given it to.a navvy or a 
sailor,” continued her ladyship. ‘In that 
case it would-‘not have missed its purpose so 
utterly.” 

“Tt isthe looking-glass, not the drinking 
glass, that possesses fatal attractions for you, 
Maria,” said her husband, sarcastically. They 
had long since resumed'the sparring in Which 
they both delighted. 

“You = = oe 3 fall nae the same 
error,” replie ady ale sharply. 
“*I wonder le with et chemin can 
venture to behold their reflection in the glass.” 

This was a direct allusion to Lord Chippen- 
dale’s yellow complexion and lack of personal 
attractions. Susie Heath interposed between 
the belligerent parties to prevent any -more 
matrimonial compliments ftom ‘béing ex- 
changed. 

‘We have not settled what todo with our- 
selves yet,” she remarked. ‘Can’t you 
advise us, Lord Chippendale? I should like 
a breezy gallop across the common and round 
by the high toad home.” 

“Very good exercise for young people,” he 
replied. “You had better go, I shall join 
the sedate members of the party who are 
bound for the village.” 

“If you can give me a mount, Dacre, I'll 
sey Miss Heath,” said Bertie Caven- 

ish. 

“And so will I. Splendid morning-for a 
gallop,”’ chimed in his late friend and present 
rival, Ned Lawrence. : 


Clifford Dacre rang the bell and ordered 


the ‘horses to be brought. round to the deor, 
while Susie and Mrs. Dacre went. upstairs to 
don their riding habits. 


‘to one’s- memory !”’ sai 


-people’s churchwarden. 
the-other day how much he regretted his want. 
aol 





“Won't you come with us, Falconer?” in-| 
Lawren 


quired Ned 
Miss C 


yon mi 
necks in taking it out of the horses.” 


“Thank you kindly, miss!” he exclaimed, 
as Elinor handed'the volumeto him. “I shall} 


ce. 

“No, I'll stroll down to the village with |'vally it more as coming from you. Look 
bell and Lord ‘and Lady Chip -| there!” he continued, pointing 

dale,” replied Captain Falconer. “‘ We shall Comsth 

be ‘doing good to our feHow:-creatures, while 


ih a’trium- 
nt chuckle*tosome -new bookshelves, 
en with richly-bound ‘books, ‘hanging just 


-brained individuals are risking your }over ‘his head ; ‘‘ I’ve got over that little diffi- 


culty about learning I was telling you about 


Susie soon returned, ‘looking ‘very ‘piquant |the other day. They're #ll on ‘them shélves, 
and pretty in her well-fitting dark blue riding- | Homer, Dantey, Shakespeare, Milton, undthe 
habit and little, 


hard ‘felt ’ 


with a séarlet }rest ‘of the writing fellows, as neat -as nine- 


wing, under which her wavy dark hair-was|pence. ‘Who'd puzvle their brains with study 


twisted in a tight, shining 


She bit her lip when-she heard thet?Onptain the it 
y the riding 


Falconer was not to 
His ‘profound ‘in 


‘when, for ‘a ‘féw pounds, ‘they can all 
‘wisdom in the at Pog ? Néaw 


material “isn’t wanted when ‘the ‘finished 


* mee to her ee ens L 
soviety was terribly galling to the “proud, | wholesale, and I feel in ‘the mood 


wilful, little-beauty. 


for, ancient or 


modern, down 
They had hardly cantered away ‘from the | shelf, to unfold all‘His wit‘an@ wisdom for my 


door when the others ‘who had elected ‘to walk | benefit. Money, my dear 
in Falconer |*the ‘right: 


started for ‘the ‘village, 


‘latly, money’s 
for me, all? ‘once get 


carrying the books tat Tilinor had bought'for that, and the ‘rest is as easy as ‘kiss ‘your 
distribution hand?” 


Their first call was made “at the ‘school, 
4enused /ness of this assertion. What, save the want 


where their unexpected ee 


Elinor cotild but coincide in ‘the ‘truthful- 


quite a sensation among ‘the rustic scholars. | of money, ‘she ght, sadly, tended ‘to*keep 


Not a girl present knew what Lad 


aleand Elinor had “ 


tter among themselves. 


‘“‘ Would you like to examine them?” said | humbly ; “and 
little Miss Brooke, the schoolmistress, in |showing so gra: 


@ nervous flutter, anxious “to di 


the 
abilities of her scholars, while fearful we J the: 


should break down'through 


‘shyness, and fa: 
to do her credit. 


Chip got‘on ’ before . 

bere ad ‘been in the schovlroom ‘five minutes, , Miss'Oa 

while the boys took admiring notice of Captain 

Falconer and Lord Chippendale, “the ‘yaller |** Selfishness ‘cannot “be ‘ranked 
‘tieman,” as ‘they ventured to term the : 


Aga oe 


to give le 
coset Siam 
Jeorier, ‘on their way back ‘tothe Abbey. 
among your 


« It is not much ‘that I can do,’she ‘said, 
more than repay me by 


As he ‘at ‘the sweet, thoughtful, 
student “face, the ‘slender, form, 
‘@aptain ‘Falconer ‘told that here "was 
he ‘rare Hower of womanhood, to ‘be gathered 


Elinor declined ‘the offer, but Captuin|and worn upon the breast of some fortunate 


Falconer accepted it. He 


began well, he 


Hman. 
failed to ‘keep in ‘the right ‘path, ‘sliding off| He ‘had no ‘wish to’‘make the attempt on his 
and asking th 


presently into sheer nonserise, 


own account. He had already selected his 


e 
“most ridiculous questions with the gravest of | rosebud ‘in ‘the — Of girls, and pricked 
‘faces f ais in t 


‘Miss Brooke was puzzted, th gsters | sion of it. 
W x Bh oh “-pigaritio “Are you and Miss ‘Heath an ‘intimate 


were in ecstacies, ‘hailin 


his fingers terribly in the effort to gain posses- 


g 
blunder the Captain ‘made ‘with a-shout of |terms with each other?” ‘he inquired, care- 
delight. ‘They would ‘fain ‘rave bad ‘him as} lessly, when Lord and Lady Chippendale were 
their school inspector; examination day ‘in | well on ahead. 


that case would have lost all its terrors for 


them. 


“We had better go,” said Elinor, remon- 


stratingly. 
school, Captain 
never be able to restore order.” 
a Captain pulled out his watch. 
Ti ou" 


all ‘be let out in ten minutes,” he 


“Yes,”she replied, not a little amused at 
the pect of a second corfidential com- 
m on. First Susie, then the ‘Captain. 


“You are @emoralising the | What could it all mean? 
Falconer. ‘Miss ‘Breoke will 


“ Fave you any influence over her?” 

“A Tittle, perhaps, not much. ‘Why do you 
ask?” 

“ Tt-seems such a ‘pity that ‘she should go 


remarked, to the attentive pupils, “and T’ll| on flitting ‘with those young cubs!’ said the 
stand ‘treat’at the sweet-shop. ‘You ‘won't pita ey anguly. “They com) 
"She: 


‘forget to look for me there ?” 


‘It'was too much. Discipline was thrown | things, —,. 
tothe winds, and they gave him three cheers. 


ps ‘she is incapable of better 


“ Indeed, she is not!’ cried Elinor. ‘Susie 


‘The books were then ‘distributed, and ‘the|is one of the best‘and dearest yee in the 


old lady who kept the sweet-sh 
trade when the children ‘came 
school 


the “bill’s-eyes”’ and hardbake 
in large quantities. 


aid a ‘brisk |-world, only she is a little 
ing out of |'times shetakes a perverse d 


‘and some- 
elight in present- 
ing the worst side of her character ‘for inspec- 


“ Tt brings the sticky joys of childhood back | tion. Why, when ‘her father lost nearly all 
d Pore dale, as|his money, through 


the failure of a bank, 
of the entire 


Susie was the Pree and sta —, 


‘|family! ‘She developed 


“Yes,” rejoined the soldier, with « smile. | looking after the home, and earning money by 
“They don’t look very tempting to us now ;/| teachin rT 


and yet, in one way or another, we are always 


striving after the sweets of life.” 


‘Have we any more Visits to make, Misr 


Campbell?” inquired Lady Chi 


well. 
You must sadmit that she is fond of flirt- 


* That is not her fault,” retorted 
Elinor, warmly. “Tf men refused tobe flitted 


“Only one,” said Elinor. “It is to a|with there would soon be an end to flitting 


retired 
vidual as 
don’t laugh! He ‘is a 
Papa always liked and 


of education. ‘That makes the time 
heavily on his hands. I have kept my” 
copy of ‘ Bleak House* in reserve for him.” 


ts with profuse welcomes, and ushered mata true 
guests with pro’ es, and us r lady would hard i mdescend £0 it. “Tt is the 


them into the r 
of glue and varni sO eel the crown- 
ing glory of his life, ' 


‘ tc se tcgrer PME hy ‘may indulge in that sort of 
The ex-butterman received-his-distinguished Boy Ein vg rin oe bot 
vices. 





tterman, quite an aristocratic indi- | al jer.” 
with the others, “Please 

man. 

him ‘as the 

e was telling me| cry 


« You are very hard upon us, Miss‘Camp- 
ae should ‘be reasonable “then, and not 
out When ‘you have wilfully thrust your 

fice Hath bas.» steuncii'Péesin you 
“ Mi 2 . 
From to-Bay I ‘Whandon “the ‘long-chetished 
| idea that women tke to‘run each own. 


“T’l] frown upon it for the future,” ‘he re- 
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- 
lied, meekly, suppressing a strong desire to 
: van depreciating Susie “Heath, ‘in order to 


oes the pleasure of shearing Elinor défend 


nets little flirt ‘had +her good points, then, 
vit Sena tcp aly new Gay 

Gu y afew days: 
in rb fy tly to Etinor’s relief. His return! 
had li a great weight of anxiety from off 


her mind. . 

Although looking harassed and ill at ease, 
his manner 10 er a appeared singular or 
alarming. “When ‘questioned ‘him as to) 
the meaning of the strange words spoken in| 
the on ‘the night of fancy} 
dress ball, and theagitation he had‘then dis. 
played, he only laughed, and strove to ‘change! 
the subject. | 

He was very loving, very devoted, ‘but he 
refused to discuss his private affairs, or enter 
into any explanation. 

That same great trouble perpetually haunted: 
him, rendering-him nervous, uneasy, and 
irritable, Elinor felt ‘certain. It grieved her: 
to think of this mysterious trouble in connec-: 
tion with Guy, and the want of confidence, 
that. prevented him ‘from acquainting her with 


it. 

“Can you manage tomeetme.in the picture- 
gallery afternoon, Nef! 7?” he said-to ‘her’ 
one morning, when they chanced to oer upon 
pred a 4 uy still réfusing to join the family 
circle, 

“T daresay I can. Susie will cover my 
retreat.” 

“I shall be going back to town again in a 
day or two, and. we have ‘BO ‘time 
together, thanks to Cliff acre’sTudeness.” 

“You are.always.going to London now,” 
she said, anxiously. ‘ Youmrust have a great 
deal of business to transact, Guy. T hope it 
is not connected with racing matters.” 

“No; I. have given the turf up.as ‘a dead 
failure, Other schemes having ‘fallen t h, 
I expect it will end in my going to Canada by 
myself, while I’ve money enough to take me 
there. You have promised to wait a year for 
me, Nell, under any circumstances.” 

“Am I likely to forget my promise ‘that 
you remind me of it?” she asked, reproach- 


“T suppose not, but ill-luék has made me 
horribly mistrustful,” he replied; ‘‘and your 
love is all I have léft to console me.” 

Four o’clock had struck béfore Elinor could 
get away to keep her appointment with Guy 
in the long oaked- picture-gallery. 

The waning light fell upon the portraits of 

Belmonts. .Fair women and 
brave men smiled or frowned from their heavy, 
ps frames, — J eva md ancy — 

regular interv: ong the. ery, loo 
grim and formidable, as if each might contain 
a being orusader. oes a 

uy was waiting | ,,.pacing up 
down the galery with restless footsteps. 

ads | to. think you were not coming,” 
he said, impatiently. 

“TI could not make my e 
drawing-room any sooner,” 
gently. ‘“ There were callers. Don 
with me now that_I am here, Guy.” 

, only miserable,” said 
Guy, moodily. is place is enough to give 
one the blues, even if they hadn’t got them 


silkiny onersaes cacti ikaas dhe taps 
go an » whi e light 

died slowly. away, leaving them in almost 

ton dele : 

Guy alluded. vagnely.to a great loss that he 

had i .rendered it neces- 


ou, wil not start until next month, 
A dull muffled clang, # faint rattle 6f 


If he had not 





armour, caused her to break off suddenly in 
her sentence and cling to Guy’s arm. 

“What was.it?”’ she asked, in a frightened 
whisper. ‘ You heard the noise?” 

“Yes; it was a rat or a mouse behind 
the armour,” he said, reassuringly. “This is 
their happy hunting-ground. This abbey is 
not fortunate — to possess a ghost.” 

They had only left the gallery a few minutes 
when Vickers, the detective, emerged from 
behind one of the suits of armour, and stole 
noiselessly away. 


SSaeenetel 


CHAPTER IX. 


Onz by one the guests departed until Susie 
Heath and Elinor alone remained to keep 
Mrs. Dacre company. Clifford Dacre, .pre- 
ferring the society.of his stud-groom, and 
spending most of his time in the stables, 
seldom joined them, his absence being little 
noticed or regretted, even by his wife. 

Susie Heath and Captain Falconer had 
eae d.their belligerent attitude to the 


“There goes another of your victims, Miss 
Heath,” -he remarked, .sarcastically, as he 
steod by the drawing-room window waiting 
for the dog-cart to be brought round, and 
watching the Rev. Claude Grenville’s curate 
di down ‘the avenue. ‘He isa very 
good young man,’ but you have disabused him 
of his celibate notions, made a convert of 
him, and then. abandoned him remorselessly. 
Now -he halts between two conditions, He 
doesn’t-want to remain bachelor, and he can’t 
become Benedi¢t.” _ 

Susie flashed an angry look at her tor- 
mentor, 

‘You at least have not been victimised,” 
she replied, quickly. ‘Since I am such a 
fatal lure you ought ito congratulate yourself 
upon your. mae ol 

“Perhaps T.do,” was. the provoking reply ; 
but I ca en Reiving that young curate. 

in with you, and lost. his 
heart ‘to no, he might have met with 
some nice girl eventually, and settled down 
to a comfortable commonplace existence.” 

This indirect mode of implying that Susie 
was not a nice girl proved too much for her 
endurance. 

* You are very compassionate,” she observed, 
her quick temper carrying -her beyond the 
limits of civil warfare, “and pity is a cheap 
virtue. “The'best and noblest woman of your 
acquaintance, to whom you alluded the other 
day, does her utmost, I suppose, to keep you 
out of danger, and warn you against losing 
your heart in a similar manner, always sup- 
posing you to possess ene.”’ 

‘*T alluded to my mother, and she is dead,” 
said Captain Falooner,.qnietly. 

Susie felt both relieved and:remorseful. 

**T am sorry I made that remark,” she :-re- 
joined, penitently. “I conld not tell that it 
was from your mother you gained your idea 
of what a woman should be.” 

She had.never spoken so gently and frankly 
to ‘him before; and Captain Falconer, as he 
drove away from the Abbey, detected himself 
in the act of wishing that her changed bearing 
had set in.« little earlier. 

. Guy Singleton had gone baek to town on the 
day after his stolen interview in the picture- 
gallery with Elinor. ‘She supposed him to be 
engaged in .preparing his outfit for Oanada, 
and the thought of his approaching departure, 
and the uncertainties connected with his re- 
turn, made her feel dull and unhappy. 

‘*Shall we drive into Bromley this after- 
noon?” said Mrs. Dacre, as they sat at 
luncheon, ‘I have some shopping to do, and 
we call at Madame Camplin’s to see how sheis 
getting on with the dresses.” 

Both girls expressed ther willingness to 
accompany her. 

“Tl go.with you,” said Clifford Dacre, who 
was struggling wildly witha fowl. Like most 
«wretched carvers he always refused toet the 
butler undertake that i duty. ‘I’ve 
promised’to meet Conway and Trevor at the 





Rose for a game of billiards. You can drop 
me there on your way to the shops.” 
The afternoon turned out to be fine, and 


| Clifford Dacre was in a very gracious mood. 


He kept the others laughing at his bad jokes 
and atrocious puns till they reached Bromley. 
Having set him down at the one hotel of any 
importance that Bromley could boast of Mrs. ~ 
Dacre and her visitors commenced the serious 
business of shopping. 

The advent of the Abbey people always 
occasioned a certain amount of excitement 
throughout the little town. Passers-by looked 
after the luxuriously-appointed carriage as it 
rolled smoothly along, the sleek, glossy coats 
of the magnificent bays shining in the mellow 
afternoon sunlight, while sho; rs hurried 
bareheaded to the doorway to receive Mrs. 
Dacre’s liberal orders. 

She was fond of patronising the local 
tradesmen, and she had but few lings with 
co-operative stores. On this.account Bromley 
people thought highly of her, and paid. hor 
every attention. 

There were so many places to call at, such 
a number of things to inspect and collect 
from, that the earriage did not draw op in 
front of Madame Camplin’s door until dusk 
was setting in. 

Madame, a thin, wiry, well-dressed French- 
woman, who spoke as much with her arms 
and hands as with her tongue, received her 
best customer with a great show of welcome. 
The dresses -were almost 35 gag they 
were simply ravissante. Wo the ladies 
walk upstairs to behold them? She had 
other orders in hand, which they would 
doubtless like to see. : 

One woman dearly likes to criticise the 
unfinished finery destined for another. Mrs, 
Dacre, Susie, and Elinor made their way to 
the show-room, and spent.a pleasant hour in 
reviewing the various dresses brought forward 
for their inspection. 

Elinor, who .eared less for this amusement 
than her companions, presently remembered. 
a commission that she had promised to execute 
for the doctor’s wife. 

“JT had nearly forgotten Mrs. Daray’s 
crewels,” she exclaimed. “I will run round 
to the shop and match them. By that time 
you will be ready to start.” 1 

“Very well, dear; don’t be long gone, 
said Mrs. Dacre, and Elinor ran downstairs, 
and made her way on foot to .the fancy 
repository, some two or three streets off. — 

It took the shopwoman a considerable time 
to match the various cruel shades rex 
When Elinor left the shop she turned up a 
side street that formed a short.cut to the one 
in which Madame Camplin’s establishment 
was situated, carrying the little package in 
her hand. 

“They will all be waiting for me,” she 
thonght, as she hurried quickly along. 

The narrow, picturesque street through 
which she was passing formed part of Old 
Bromley. The. fourth-rate -shops that lined 
it on either side. knew nothing of , plate-glass 
and modern frontage. -Carved gables, pro- 
jecting .upper-stereys, and many-paned win- 
dows.were its distinguishing features. 

Elinor raised her head suddenly as a tall 
man came down the almost-deserted street 
towards her, impressing her as he drew nigh 
with an.odd sense of familiarity and previous 
acquaintance. 

“The light from a neighbouring gas-lainp 
fell full upon: his ,face in poesins We. Their 
eyes met, and .aflash-of startled recognition, 
an involuntary tremor, instantly suppressed, 
on the part of the man tended to prove-his 
identity. st eis : ; 

Elinor went on, her heart beating violently, 
her whole frame aglow -with intense excite- 
ment. “ 

Tt was the man.she had,met inthe corridor ! 

His long beard;had vanished, and he was 
differently dressed; but a8 dark hair, = 
bushy eyebrows, the-stoop,: ihe conscious Mar 
of Saamition on meting .her, could mot be 
mistaken. 
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Elinor paused, and looked back after the 
unknown. 

Without once turning his head to the right 
or left he entered the low-browed doorway of 
a house belonging to Solomon Levi, a Jew, 
who kept an old curiosity shop, and had more 
than once been suspected of receiving stolen 
goods, ~ 

With her mind in a perfect whirl Elinor 
sped quickly on. She had almost reached 
Madame Camplin’s establishment when she 
beheld Vickers, the detective, standing on the 
pavement, looking about him with a baffled, 
disappointed air. 

She went up to him gladly. 

‘* Vickers, I have just seen the man who is 
suspected of taking the diamonds,” she began, 
breathlessly. **I watched him enter a shop 
in Qneea-street. I cun point it ont to yon.” 

Vickers, in his delight, gave vent to a strong 
ejaculation, and then begged pardon. 

“I’ve been to London after him, miss,” he 
explained, ‘‘and then fullowed him down here 
again. I caught sight of my bird at the 
station, but he managed to give me the slip; 
and I was just on the look-out for him. You're 
‘gure you can identify him?” 

“ “ Quite sure.” 

‘‘And yet if you only knew,” said the 
detective. ‘ From what ['ve heard you might 
prefer to keep out ofthe job. Mr. Dacre——” 

‘** We were ubout to send the town-crier after 
you, Miss Campbell,”’ ssid Clifford Macre, 
coming up at that moment. ‘“ Magyie fancied 

hat you had been spiritéd away.” 

In a few words the detective explained the 
situation to him. 

‘** Cupitul!’’ he cried, gleefully. ‘ Youhave 
run the fox to earth this time, and no mis- 
take. Miss Campbell, you will be kind enough 
to accompany us? You will only be required 
to identify the fellow when once we have 
secured him.” 

The trio went at a swift pace towards 
‘Queen-street, Vickers indulging in no more 
vague allusions. Elinor was wanted as a 
witness, and sentiment, when a successful case 
was in point, had, in American parlance, to 
take a back seat. 

“ This is the shop I saw him enter,” said 
Elinor, coming to a fall stop outside Solomon 
Levi's window, crowded with old china, 
doubtful paintings,.and silver jewellery. 

The detective and a policeman he had 
beckoned to on the way crept softly into the 
shop, the door of which stood ajar, leaving 
Clifford Dacre and Elinor on the pavement 
outside. 

The glass door of the inner room was 
screened by a red curtain, which did not come 
quite half-way down. 

Peering under it, Vickers beheld the tall 
dark mun and Solomon Levi seated ata tuble, 
engaged in earnest conversation. 

Then swiftly and noislessly they entered the 
room, closing the door behind them. 

Vickers presently emerged alone, and beck- 
oned to the remaining members of the party. 

** We ve got him. sir,” he remarked quietly 
o Clifford Dacre. ‘* He offered no resistance to 
speak of. As [ thought all along. he’s dis- 
guised. Will you just step in and identify 
him, miss; there's nothing to be afraid of ? ” 

Woman.like, now that he was in custody, 
Elinor shrank from confronting the guilty 
man, and pity for him became paramount in 
her mind, 

“ Must I go?” she said, tremulously. 

** Of course, we can't do without you,” re- 
plied Clifford Dacre, impatiently. ‘ You've 
only got to say it’s the same man.” 

Shrinking behind his burly form Elinor 
entered the Jew’s little parlour. 

That son of Abraham, a small-eyed, silver 
bearded old man, was emphatically asserting 
his own innocence with regard to the robbery, 
while the detected thief stood culm and un- 
moved by the side of the policeman. 

As Elinor timidly raised her eyes to his face 
he regarded her with a look thut was at once 
warving, beseeching, entreuting, piteous. 

Startled and unhappy, only w sense of 








hononr prevented her from refusing to recog- 
nise him, and declaring that she had made a 
mistake in fancying him to be the man she had 
met in the corridor. 

‘* Yes, I am certain it is the same man,” 
she said, in an undertone. ‘‘His beard is 
gone, and he is differently dressed, but I know 
him to be the man I met in the corridor on 
the night of the fancy dress ball, when the 
robbery was committed.” 

A spasm of pain or fear shook the prisoner 
from head to foot as she spdke. The detective 
approached him and whispered in his ear,— 

“The game’s up, sir; I know you if they 
don’t, through all that disguise.” 

‘‘In that case I will appear in my true 
character,” said a strangely familiar voice, 
that took all save the detective and the Jew 
by surprise. ‘‘ Clifford Dacre, I defy you ; do 
your worst.” 

The wig, the eyebrows, the stoop, the stam- 
mer, disappeared as if by magic, and Guy 
Singleton stood before his captors with a des- 
perate, reckless expression on his flushed, hand- 
some face. He had played his last card and 
failed. 

‘Singleton, by Jove!” shouted Clifford. 
“Do you mean to say that he took my dia- 
monds?” 

“I do, sir,” replied Vickers. ‘“ That felt hat 
first aroused my suspicions against him. I knew 
it couldn’t have belonged to a common thief. 
Then I went to work to get proof. I found the 
maker’s name and address that had been torn 
out of the hat in the fireplace in Mr. Single- 
ton’s bedroom, while a small gold stud, picked 
up on the floor of your lady’s dressing-room, 
is missing from a set worn by him on the day 
of the robbery. Servants’ gossip has helped 
me & good deal in sifting the affair to the bot- 
tom. Being a family matter, though, yon 
may wish to have it hushed up.” 

“‘Not I,” said Clifford Dacre, vindictively. 
‘The utmost rigour of the law shall be brought 
to bear upon him. I give him in charge for 
abstracting nine thousand pounds’ worth of 
diamonds from an iron safe at my residence, 
Belmont Abbey, on the twenty-second of De- 
omg last. The Jewis doubtless an accom- 
plice.”” . 

‘** 1 know nothing of the shentleman,”’ said 
Solomon, in great alarm. ‘I haf never had 
any dealings with him. He has never been 
here pefore to-night. He wanted me to ad- 
vance him money on personal security to go to 
Canada, and I at once refused.” 

Like one stupefied Elinor stood by the door, 
gazing wildly at her lover, who strove to avoid 
meeting her eyes. 

She saw the detective approach Guy and 
place a detaining hand on his shoulder; she 
heard the old Jew vehemently denying any 
complicity in the theft of the jewels; she be- 
held the devilish malice, the exultant revenge, 
written on Clifford Dacre’s broad, evil face ; 
then, with a low moan, she fell fainting to 
the ground. 

When she awoke she was in her own room 
at the Abbey, with Mrs, Dacre and Susie Heath 
bending over her. 

“What have they done with him?” she 
asked, wildly, started up in bed. 

‘‘He is in prison,” rejoined Mr. Dacre, 
with a sob. ‘They have searched the Jew's 
premises, but they found no trace of the dia- 
monds, and Guy refuses to implicate him in 
the robbery. Do try to calm yourself, dear, 
and bear it patiently, or you will be ill.” 

Without a word Elinor threw herself back 
among the pillows, and wer to die far more 
ae than some people have prayed to 
ive. 

(To be continued.) 








Tur ruins of old friendship are a more 
melancholy spectacle than those of desolated 
palaces. They exhibit the heart that was once 
lighted up with joy all damp and deserted, and 
haunted by those birds of ill-omen that only 
nestle in ruins. 


AN AFRICAN QUEEN. 

Mr. Sranuex, while exploring the Kiwa 
River, a tributary of the Congo, met with 
Gankabi, the Queen of Musyé, who ruled with 
despotic power over five thousand subjects, 
His account of her is curious and interesting, 
The people stood in such awe of her that, as 
she was then absent, they did not dare to let 
the explorer and his crew land at the royal 
village. While the explorers were steaming 
up the river they sighted two canoes, 
well-manned, in the foremost of which was a 
woman, paddling vigorously for a few 
strokes, and then bringing her right arm 
akimbo to her waist. Stanley writes: Ankoli 
(the native guide) recognised her and cried 
out,— 

‘‘ There is Gankabi !.” 

We halted quickly, and without the 
slightest sign of timidity she steered her 
forty-five foot canoe alongside. This very 
action denoted a person of character. She 
brought her paddle in-board, and, with her 
right arm to her waist, she examined us 
keenly for some minutes without speaking ! 

Excepting her hair and colour she had 
nothing negroid about her. Draw a figure 
with the Martha Washington type of face, 
colour it a rich bronze, put the short, frizzly 
hair of a negro above, and one has a striking 
likeness of Queen Gankabi. Among negro 
women this kind of face of the Martha 
Washington t ustere, fixed, resolute, 
and earnest-eyed—is very unusual. Probably 
Ihave seen two hundred thousand African 
women, and I cannot rémember to have seen 
more than half-a-dozen such women, They 
were governing women. 

“So you are Bula Matari?” (breaker of 
rocks, the name given him by the natives, 
because he blasted rocks while building 
roads). 

She did not speak gently, but abrupily, 
rather with the air of a judge. 

af MY 

“Come along with me. You can stop at 
Negeté to-day, and to-morrow we can go to 
Musyé.”’ 

This woman commanded already. 

* Pardon, Gankabi. Musyé I saw yester- 
day. I came up the river, and I am’ now 
going to the end of it.” 

“What! you cannot go up higher than 
Negeté with me. Do you know I am Gan- 
kabi, and what I say is done? Aye!” 

**T know Gankabi is great; but my name 
is Bula Matari, ‘the man who breaks 
rocks,’ ” 

“Be quiet! Follow me this instant to 
Negeté!” 

“No. When I return I will see you—that 
is, if you wish ; if not, I go down as I came 
up, past you.” : 

“No, no, no; don’t be foolish, Bula Matari. 
Come on with me to this next village; I will 
give you some food, and you shall stay there. 
Meantime, I will go to Negeté and get my 
things, and we will go down to Musyé to-day. 

I assented to go with her as far as the 
village, where she procured me a goat and 
some bananas. After she had departed on 
her errand, fearing that she might have another 
opportunity to begin her obstinate entreaties, 
we continued on our voyage. 





Firrzents Century Fon.—The capannuccr 
was one of the peculiar carnival institutions 
of the Florentine s of old, as dear to 
their hearts as is the bonfire on Guy Fawkes 
day to our young Londoner of to-day. 
great tree would be dragged into the centre of 
some broad street or square by a crowd 
ready Tr rooead There it we ine set a 
right and pro or steadie great faggo 
ana pldvel of pearly This base would then be 
fired, and as the blaze flamed from thef 8 
or crept up the tall tree trunk, all the yelling 
boys Gationl in the flaring light. Then when 
the cappannucci fell with a great crash, the 
terrible young urchins never omitted to wage 
over the charred trunk and the glowing 
a rough-and-tumble fight. 
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TO-MORROW, OH! TO-MORROW. | 
—0.— 


«“ To-morrow, oh! to-morrow, 
(It seems so far away), 

You say that I may see the fields, 
May I not go to-day. 


The little one then fretted, 
As birds small griefs will borrow : 
“ So late, so late, why must I wait, 
Mamma, until to-morrow ?”’ 


«“ To-morrow, oh, to-morrow ! 
Why should my love delay ? 
To-morrow she will answer me, 

Why not, why not to-day?” 


The swain is young and earnest, 

And time may bring some sorrow, 
“ T fain would wed,’ the lover said, 

“ And long seems that to-morrow.” 


‘‘ To-morrow, oh! to-morrow, 
It cometh all too soon !”’ 

Saith he whose hair is turning grey, 
For time is such a boon. 


The minutes, they are golden ; 
Odd seconds who can borrow ? 
My. duty done, at set of sun 
Six hours, and ’tis to-morrow. 


“ To-morrow, oh! to-morrow ||” 
The aged couple say, 

“ Our lives are sweet and{peaceful ; 
We only know to-day. 


“ The flowers of youth have vanished, 
For them we never sorrow ; 
While angels wait at our poor gate 
To show us:Heaven’s to-morrow.” 
M.A. K. 








DOLLY’S LEGACY. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER XI. 


Sze had swooned ; there was not the slight- 
est doubt of that. Magdalen felt the slight 
form leaning motionless against her, and 
understood that for a brief space Miss Dell 
had forgotten her troubles. She looked 
questioningly at Mr. Robertson ; shejwas so 
aaa she really had no idea what to 


0. 
. ‘We had better get her home,” he said, 
coldly; ‘the less publicity about the case the 
better.” ‘ 

Magdalen could not gainsay him; she got 
into Dr. Allen’s brougham, ee Mr. Robert. 
son lifted the senseless form in and placed it 
beside her. Then, to Mrs, Bertram’s sur- 
prise, he took a seat opposite. 

‘Do you think she is dying?” 

John Robertson stared, 

“ Dying? Nota bit of it! What on earth 
made 7m think of such a thing?”’ ’ 

‘I don’t know; she looks so fragile.” 

“S80 do you!” curtly. ‘Do you know, I 
have been wondering ever since we came to 
Powis Hall what your friends could be think- 
ing of to let you undertake such a position! 
You are about as fit for it as she is,’ and he 
touched one of the white hands which lay so 
peacefully on the new patient’s lap. 

“‘T have no friends.” 

“No friends! Have you been a widow 
long?” 

Her every instinct was against this man, 
her every feeling for him was of distrust, but 
yet, by reason of his strange resemblance to 
Herbert, he over her a mysterious 
fascination, _ 

Magdalen shuddered as she discovered this. 
With those dark eyes fixed searchingly on her 
face she could not refuse to. answer their 
Owner’s questions. 

“ Not very long,” 

ing of the date she had given to 
Herbert as her own death, rather than,of the 
ime when she “lost” him years before. 





Mr. Robertson’s face softened as he watched 
her. To him this woman, with her sad, 
spiritualised beauty, the wistful, yearning 
eyes, was far more lovely thana young girl 
in her fresh, youthful bloom. 

He was a man who cared in general nothing 
for women and women’s charms, but from the 
very first he had taken no common interest 
in Magdalen. 

He believed not a word of her story as 
related by the Allens; he felt sure there was 
a secret in her life, but this: did not prevent 
her attracting him more than any woman had 
done in all his thirty years. 

“I suppose your heart is buried in his 
grave ?’’ 

Magdalen started. Mr. Robinson had waited 
so long after her last speech that she had 
fancied he did not mean to answer it. These 
strange words brought a deeper colour to her 
cheeks, but she made no attempt at wu 
reply. 

“Tt is always the way,’ said Robinson, 
coldly. ‘ Women are such fools; one half of 
them are incapable of true love at all, the 
other either waste their hearts on scoundrels 
or bury them in a dead man’s grave.” 

** You speak bitterly.” 

“T feel bitterly. I am a self-made man, 
Mrs. Bertram. I don’t know why I tell you. 
I daresay it’s no intereet to you. I was a 
foundling. It only differs by one letter from 
fondling, but I can assure you its meaning is 
far enough apart. I have never known mother 
or sister ; I have had to pick up my opinion of 
women asI went through the world, und it is 
not a high one. I don’t think a womun ever 
showed me a kindness in my life. If I have 
risen to a respectable position, if I can hold 
up my head and look the whole world in the 
face, it is no thanks to woman's influence.” 

Magdalen felt bewildered. Why did this 
extraordinary man force his conversution on 
her ? 


“You forget,” she said, gently, ‘ Miss 
n.’’ 


Alle 

‘Miss Allen never showed me a kindness, 
never gave mea charitable thought. She 
hates me, though I never injured her. She is 
always trying to prejudice her brother aguinst 
me. Perhaps she has also tried to prejudice 
you 2 ” 

, Magdalen felt her face was betraying her, 
but she would not confess it. 

“My opinion can matter little,’’ she said, 
gently. “I am nothing but a lonely woman 
with her way to fight ; save for Dr. Allen and 
his sister, friendless in the world.” 

There was a dangerous light in the man’s 
eyes as he looked at her. 

“ Never speak like that again. You are not 

owerless, not friendless. From the moment 

saw your face I have felt you were for all 
time to‘influence my life. This much I crave 
of -you—don’t judge me by Miss Allen's ver- 
dict. Wait and form one of your own.” 

It was a relief to Magdalen to be spared an 
answer. The figure at her side moved slightly ; 
she began to chafe the ice-cold hands in hers, 
and in a few seconds Dolly opened her violet 
eyes, and looked up into Magdalen’s face. 

‘* Oh, let me go!” 

“I cannot,” answered Magdalen, gently. 
“T must take you to Powis Hall, but there 
you shall tell your own story to Dr. Allen. 
He is very good and kind. If he thinks it 
best for you I am sure he will let you 

10.’ ° 
“Tt isn’t true, you know!” 

“What isn’t true?” 

“That Iam mad. He said so,” looking at 
Robinson, “ but it isn’t true.” 

‘* Your mother told me so herself.’ put in 
the assistant, malignantly. ‘Mrs. Dell con- 
fided in me fully.” 

The beautiful violet eyes filled with tears. 

“It is all false; she is not my mother! I 
never saw her before that awful night. Oh, 
why will no one believe me!” 

‘“* You shall tell Dr. Allen,” whispered Mag- 
dalen, soothingly; ‘‘ he will understand.” 

Robinson sneered. . 





“You are too credulous, Mrs. Bertram.. 
Don't you know it is the commonest form of 
moxdness to ignore the disorder? Surely you 
have heard that lunatics frequently disown 
their neurest and dearest relatives, and can 
conduct themselves, unless their special dela- 
sion was touched upon, precisely like the 
sane?’’ 

Magdalen. shuddered. 

“{[ don't like him,” whispered the girl, 
pitifally trembling as she spoke, ‘“‘he is s0_ 
cruel; and yet he looks at me with Herbert's, 
eyes.” 
gos Bertram trembled. . 

“Do you mean Mr. Robinson reminds you 
of anyone you know?”’ 

‘Yes, of "—here she blushed crimson— 
“of my future husband. The resemblance 
is very strong.” 

The drive seemed endless to Magdalen, but’ 
if was over at last. Dr. Allen stood on tho 
terrace steps to receive Miss Dell. Used as 
he was to sud cases, he thought he had never 
seen one so heartrending as this. 

** Would you like to have some tea?’ ha 
asked. kindly. |‘ or will you go and rest?” 

“ Are you Dr. Allen?” 

“Yes, and this is my house. We will do 
our best to make you happy here.” 

“* Sir, will you let me spexk to you? I have 
a great deal to’ say.’ 

They were in the blue parlour now—- 
Robinson, M1 gdulen, Dolly, and the physician. 
Douglas told his new patient he was quite 
willing to listen to her. 

“Send that man away,” said the girl, 
promptly. ‘ Icannot speak with his mocking 
eyes watching me. No,’ as Magdalen wag 
rising to follow Mr. Robinson from the room, 
“T don’t want you to go. I like your face. It 
looks as though you had known trouble and 
could feel for mine.” 

** Poor child!’ muttered Dr. Allen. ‘‘Who 
would believe her to be insane? ” 

“TI am not insane!” said Dolly, quickly, 
overhearing the soliloquy. ‘‘ When you have 
heard me yon will know I am the victim of a 
cruel mistake.” 

“I am quite ready to hear you, my 
dear.” 

‘“Is the door shut?” ' 

“Tt is locked,” replied the doctor, turning. 
the key and placing it in his pocket. 

* And can no one overhear us ?”’ 

“ No one.” 

Then she began her story. Dr. Allen had 
expected to hear a wild, incoherent lament; 
he listened instead to a simple statement, so 
short and to the point, it seemed impossible 
it could be the offspring of a disordered brain. 
But for the certificate signed by Dr. Prince 
and another talented physician Dr. Allen 
would have been ready to take his oath in a 
court of law that the girl before him was per- 
fectly sane. 

“[ don’t want to weary you with a lon 
story,” shé began, simply, * but I must te 
you a little about myself to make things 
clear. 

“My mother died last January, and Dr. 
Pemberton, of Kensington, got me a situation 
as companion-governess to # little girl. Her 
name was Lady Mabel Devereux, and she 
lived at her father’s country house 

“ Visitors cume there sometimes, and ono 
of them loved me. He went to London to 
settle things, and in a few days he was to 
return. Last Tuesday I had a letter from 
him saying I was to expect him on Friday— 
this very day. At this moment he is waiting 
for me. I mean he would have been but for 
the awful trouble that came on him. Two 
days ago I had a telegram trom his mother, 
begging me to go to London. There has been 
a railway accident, and he—my fiancé !—was 
lying at her house dying. She bexged me to 
come quickly, that I might be in time to see 
him once again.” : 

The girl stopped here : sobs seemed well nigh 
to choke her. Only after a break of a few 
moments could she go on. 

“My employer gave me leave of absence, 
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att T started by the five o’clock train. I was 
in a compartment alone with one lady. I 
noticed her face oxpreaty 5 it'-was sach a 
strange one. It looked both old and young. She 
told me her name was Dell, and she was going 
to London on. accountof her daughter Lucy. 
I was tired and heartsick. I can’t tell you 
how her talk worried me, When she ee 
I should. try and sleep I was too’ than’ to 
agree. I know’she made me drink a glass of 
wine, .and she spread a handkerchief over my 
eyes to keep out the light. 

‘“‘ Dr. Allen, I remember nothing more until 
I found myself at the Royal Hotel with this 
woman. I found she had taker me there, and 
introduced me as. her daughter. In vain I 
tried to get away. I was too-closely watched. 
I tried to speak to the servants, but they 
seemed to have a horror and dread’ of me. 
Alas { I know the.reason too well now: 

“ About’ three hours after’ nry coming to 
myself two gentlemen came. I saw them in 
the presence of Mrs. Dell, and they asked’ me 
questions. I tried’ to tell my own story as I 
am telling it to you, but they would not listen. 
They said I must’ only answer what they 
asked. They both seemed sorry for me, and 
oue looked quite sad when he told Mrs: Dell 
there was no mistake, her fears-were but’ too 
wall founded: 

‘* All through yesterday she kept me locked 
in a bedroom, This morning she brought me 
out, and handed me over to the man who 
brought me here. And now I know they say 
lam mad. 

‘“Dr. Allen, Lamas saneas yoware, though 
F am beng, down by sorrow. Think’ of 

fe has been these last eightt-and- 
forty hours! Think of the agony I'must-have 
felt at knowing my lover was dying, and I in 
the same city, yet unable to go amd bid him a 
lastfarewell.! My life has been a very bitter 
dne, and T have: little to hope for in the future. 
If you would kil me with a dose of poison I 
think I should bless you, indeed’;:but to be 
Kept here in this living tomb, to be called mead; 
and treated as a lanatic—oh! it‘is too horrible, 
too terrible to think of!” 

* Dr. Allen made no reply directly bearing on 
this. He told Dolly soothingly he could not 
send her away yet;.she must be content to 
stay at Silverdale a little while; but he pro- 
mised she should see none of the other 
patients. The blue parlour and-a‘pretty- bed- 
room shonld be given up, to her, and Mrs. 


‘ Bértram and his sister should bear her com- 


any. She must try to be cheerful and ’re- 


* Tf only, I’ knew the worst,” she said; in 
her sad; sweet'voice, “ ifonly I knew whether 
hd was alive, I could bear anything. Oh! Dr: 
Alfen, think’ what. I must suffer!’ I do not 
Know whether each moment may not be my 
darling’s last. The suspense is killing me.” 

‘*Tell me his name and I will ascertain,” 
said Dr: Allen, kindly. “The sufferers from 
railway accidents are always public characters: 
Fé will not be difficult.” 

‘*Bat I promised not to reveal our engage- 
mient. There was a reason fér no one’s knowing 
it just yet:’’ 

“Your ‘secret’ will be‘safé with me. Mrs. 
Bertram will tell you I'never betray a confi- 
dence.” 

“His nameis Herbert Sinclair,” said Dolly, 
lingering on the words lovingly, as though alle 
liked to utter them, “ and his mother lives ix 
Bruton-street. She is the Duchess of Port. 
sea,” 

No one looked at: Magdalen; no one saw 
how her bosonr heaved beneath her plain black 
dress. 

«I can save you one pang, poor-child!” said 
Dr. Allen, gravely. ‘‘ Herbert Sinclair; Lord 
Asherton, is alive and welt. I think you-have 
been the victim of a cruel delusion, for I: am 
certain he has not been in’ the danger’ you 
describe.’’ 

‘“Are you quite sure ?” 

‘Listen. Portsea Abbey is ay ter miles 
the ether side of Fordham. new duke 
and duchess are expected there ‘out week, and 





the inhabitants are preparing. a right’ réyal - 
welcome, According to your statement: Lord 
Asherton = aot on Wednesday: This 
morning’s laments his inability. to 
accompany his is father and mother on Mo 

but expressly adds, a former a ca er 
Northshire alone prevents his assisting” at: 
Monday's ceremony. At least, you may take: 
comfort—he is well,” 

“ Bat I saw the telegram; I held it‘incmy 
hand!” 

‘* Have you got it now?” { 

She shook her head. j 

“TI think I must have leffit'in the trains T 
remember reading it ee over to myself 
before I went to slee 

Dr. Allen whi | He dia not bekieve the 
telegram had existed. 

«And you are-happiernow; atiéast, Ihave: 
solved your wo: st doubts; Mise: Delt”” 

She put-up her hand'entreatingly;'as though’ 
the very sound of that name pained her. 

Don't’ call’ me that; indeed; indeed, it’ is 
not my name,” 

“ What is your name ?”’ 

“Smith. I was: christened Dorothes, bat: 
everyone always calls me-Dolly.” 

‘*Well, you are happy: now?’ You will be 
content to stay with us?” 

She shook her head. 

“T shall never be here, siri This 
may be a kind home-for the insane, bat’ I am: 
not mad. I am in ory right mind?” 

Dr. Allen’ stroked‘ her: fair head almost as’ 
though she had been a little clfild; but He-said’ 
nothing; and’ she could’ not’ see the silént 
workings of ‘his’ face: 

‘* Won’t-you let me 8, sir??*" 

**F cannot, Dolly.’” 

“ Why not ?”” 

‘‘Becamse two doctors high up*in their pro: 
fession have signed“a document ~you 
to be insarie. I am bound to keep you here; 
at least until I can prove them to be mistaken. 
IT am answerable to your mother for your 
safety,”’ 

‘*She is not my mother.” 

“My dear,” said Dr. Allen, a little irritably;’ 
‘* will you just telf me this: If Mrs. Delfis-not: 
your mother why should she spend: rons 4 fifty 
pounds’ on physicians’ fées- to @ you 
insane, and make herself answerable for three: 
hundred a-year for your’ maintenance?” Is it 
possible she should do this for’ stranger? 

Dolly looked puzzled: Atlast'she answered, 
as though by a suddén inspiration, _ 

“Herbert told me our marriage might’ be 
objected to. He warned: me’ once there was 
one person who ~~ never know’ what we 
were to each other. Perhaps*that*person em- 
ployed Mrs. Dell to get-meinto her powerand 
send me here to keep meaway from Herbert, 
He is rich and great; his-father-is a duke’ of 
England. If’ they cwanted’ to: part us his 
friends would not mind spending money.’” 

Dr. Allen looked troubled: 

“ There. is one thing I’ eee ae ayn 
out breaking a single rule or betraying Mrs 
Dell’s trust in me: You say you’ were & 
governess. Write to the Ady who employed 
you, — when she wishes yor to teturn.” ’ 

“ W. y ” 

“Tt wiil be a simple proof if your etry is 
correct: You say you had a féw days leave of 
absence. Your employer may never now’ be. 
expecting you.” 

“Shall I write now?”’ 

“Certainly. You will sleep the better.” 

If she was mad there was a strange method 
in her madness. 

The doctor brought her a sheet of paper 
with Powis Hall, Silverdale, near iam, 
emblazoned at‘the top. She-added the date 
below, and then withont the slightest hesita- 





tion traced these lines :— 

“Deak Davy Desmown,—Will you be: so 
kind as to write to me“here and ‘app a-day 
for my return to Field Royal: ‘Be very’ 
pleased to see Lady Mabel again.—Yours 
respectfully, “Dorornea Surre.”” | 

Dr. Aller glanced at the address. | 

“Northshire! She won't’ get it Before 


Sunday.. I. suppose we must allow heraday’s 
grace. You ought to have the reply Tuesday 
or Wednesday at the-fatest.” 

“ You will postit really 2” 5 ea Dally plead. 


| ingly ; “* you won't 


‘ ~ ‘will post. it Silverdale with my own 
ands.”’ 

When he began his career at Powis Hall the 
we had called. daily for: the letter-bag, 

$ the result .was thst most extraordinary 
missives from: the: patients. were:included in 
the mails. 

One lady used to 
Mr. Gladstone to mak her Queen of Parad 
another used to write reproachfal love-letters 
to sobliged to gf of: perl in fact, Dr. Allen 
was o give it up: 

Now a@ very letter-box: stood in the 
grounds, for. the use. of the patients, 
and was; cleared everyday (and the contents 
conveyed to the pan study) by. a servant 
in official costume ; but the real correspondence 
that emanated” from: the doctor and his 
joann 1 te village pot office, Silverdale 
and posted at the: post-office. 

Dolly looked a4'Dz. wistfally. 

“ You promise? ” 

“ Solemaly ; and tlie ,, Shall be. placed 
unopened in your own 

“T thank you. Tam 80 tinea: I think I 
could sleep now. 

It was Nfagdalen who accompanied her up- 
stairs; Magdalen who. sat by her, as she 
undressed, and watched the golden: head bent 
in heart-felt prayer; Magdalen who;:at last, 
when the sweet face lay on the white pillows, 


her life is Peasionine 


wi . 

‘*I like'you,”’ she whispered. “You seem 
to understand just how I feel. Bend your 
head down, I want to whisper; there—so You 
don’t think. Herbert: will doubt me,because I 
didn’t meet him ?° ‘Ydu think ‘he will trust me 
still? me 

Magdalen’s 

* No one pole Fagen you.” 

« And he: level mee. He isso brave and 
true; and clever; Den't you think he will 
menage to find me out: even here-aand'set me 


ree?’ 

“T think*so.” 

Doliy's-eyes softened with an unexpressible 
glow of’ happiness, 

“It’s selfish to talk of him to you, because 
a but, ok! I love 


your husband ; 
him so. I feel as-if I could bear anything, even 
the being here, now that I know he is*alive 
and well?’ 

‘*Have you knowmr him long?” 

“Not long, only afew weeks. It is not » 
month yet since he’teld’me he loved me.” 

Magdalen started; Had* Herbert really 
spoken of love te this fair-haired’ child before 
he learnt his freedom?’ 

“T am: not nearly good‘ enough for-him,” 
said Dolly, simply. At*first I think he was 
sorry just a little that we cared’ for each 
other: Hé used to hold'me in his arms and 


hoppy; #1 and if I could'do without honours and 

and friends. I told him yes, bat still he 
a sad. He used’ to talk as though our 
love was almost’ a ‘misfortune to us both, but 
all is different now.” 

“‘How?” asked Magdailén; 

‘« When he went’ to town he had some news 
which removed all difficulties from our path. 
I don’t’ know’ what it’ was. Perhaps his 
parents had refused 

marriage before and yielded then. Ge penn 
that, only I knew fiom every line # letter 
the trouble was removed ; happiness seemed 
written on every: ‘end he me we need 

never trouble to’ -eur secret, for: now'no 
Gin the world would’ come between us: 
That letter only came last ‘Tuesday, and it 
seemed to gild my life with joey. I thought I 
could never: another-sorrow, yet: see the 
troubles that: have- come to me! 

Magdalen was kneeling at the-bed, her fac 


their consent. to our 
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‘buried in the clothes. Perhaps the punish- 
ment of her sin had never come home to her 
as it did now. 

Think of it, you y wives of loving 
trusting husbands; thigk. of it.and spare a 
throb of pity for this.outoast. What she had 
Jost must haye me with an 
to.olly’s artless 


gedite this violet- 
hae ony pee 


‘breathing 
wife’s er 

hood, ginner, } 

to realise that theve 

on leamningpt her ¢ 

joy. 

Poor Magdalen! 

She had made the sacrifi¢guot hi 
will, had elected to diet to. — 
one ‘who never. exist 
But, oh! th 
live and to hear ‘ ; 
of his love, to hear anouiet talk 6 
his wife! It was the keenest ientane. to this 
cunning, sinful and yet, withal, sensitive 
woman, 

She might have..killed: herself) to. set, him 
free; she might have rid himof his burden by 
a dose of poison. OF. & |y\shot; but that 
would have been no suffering compared to the 
sacrifice she had-elected-to bear; the extinction 
of, self, The. utter; annihilation of her own 
identity, was keener pain tham, any. death, 
str fe cant help th: thinking. reel that 

's. self-sacrifice must, have b 
some, of, her transgressions, that the A 
angel; musk pnare written, again 
name,, that, the tnper aati ora 
Pa oe magi To can‘t help , Sein 
ing the, cleansing. ” of 
‘have purified. hex nature, and. 
from the gold, 

“You are crying,” said Dolly, 
“ Have I made m na Were you. thinking 
of your-own hus Did:the story remind 
yeu of youra?.”” 

« hey Twas Waning, of him,” Magda. 
y. “ He was. so. brave and. strong, 

. and, he loved. me just. as—a 

- Asherton loved you. And 


The girl's pure lips, fresh and innocent as a 

were. pressed: to. those of: the. 

worldstossed. womam. Magdalen could nat 

ry = na — omens = 
angel's. touch sealing oo ¥ 

po ane anne ag more hurt than onaan 


“They wilh be “happy,” thought. 
creabnne. ‘* She will be his wwife:;: Ss = 
he wall Seeayar 

“ Perha pi thought Magdalen, half: 
dreamily-to- some day, when 
the end ‘comes, I'may dare to send for 
them and them all, Better not, ps. 
That child has a tender heart. It would hurt 





tited out |. 


‘the present. 


as 





her to know at what a cost her happiness had 
been bought.” 

“TI have been looking for you everywhere.” 

She stazted: Dr, Allen come.in, search 
of her. He stood»watching her, with.a,grave 
anxiety on his fage. 

“I wanted you. to come and discuss Miss 
Dell’s cage with mg.and Jemima, but I don’t 
like to trouble you new, you look so. tired.” 

‘*T amp tired, but)I shall like to hear you 
talk. I think there can be:but one opinion. in 
the roatter.’” 

= Were. in ba given te parlour now, and 
nt a pretty. 
ew ay on a has- 


“T have-hardly. seen; Miss. Dell,” she, 
i _‘bak:teom., what: Donglas tells 


‘could, notyseften the Dom 


A itorwantay signed 
have begm:. female 
sheuld not Mrs, Dell be 


mt her. fage with one, hand 


Jie 


Delhi was-ane.”” 


Remember, she} 
io Shep md gros ae 8, tenm,|, 








sider it our duty to prosecute Miss Smith 

with the utmost rigour of the law if she at- 

tempted to force herself on our notice.” 
‘Magdalen read thus far, and looked up in- 


“The, worhan must be a monster!” 

“ I don’t, like the letter particularly my- 
” confessed Dr. Allen; ‘ but it-serves its 
It.is,at least conclusive,” 

- Ton believe &, word of it,’’ 

= oo much in it. If Lady Des- 
onl enh bare ‘no ipterest in, the,matter 

pee na ret sold, 

= be.mean 


ian Sos is on of thresh o pot De Bolly 
“A shall w we tell ieee emai 
“i: »it to me.” 
She the news very 


gently, bus she 


“Be. will think me. faithless,” whispered 
wy. ‘‘ He will never know,’ ” 
He will know someday.” 
ae a, Lam dead,’” 

* You are not. going to.die,”” Py Magdalen, 
cheerfully. “You to. keep well and 
strong, and leok for to. a. mgeting with 
your lover.” 

“ But that will never be,’ 

“Té will, ina fm rin Child, don’t 

ou know whas a. tres 


com munigatie. Be 7 ; 


- A woman ofthe wealth and-position. Mirs. 
| Dell claimed would- have some fixed home,” 
objected Mrs. Bertram, “ or at least some ad- 
dress which would be sure to find her. Why 
did she not let you write to her at her 
bankers,? ” 

“Your reagoning sounds good, but I fear I 
must upset it, For the sake of their remain- 
ing children parents often throw, the greatest 
mystery over their surroundings when they 
send a,daughter to an asylum, They fear the 


' truth’s getting abroad, ina hide their mis- 


fortune as jealously as,.though it were, a 
crime,”’ 

“ What shall youd?” 

“‘T have no choice,, I must keep the girl for 
If I believed her sane ever so. I 
could not restore. her to Mrs. Dell, because I 
have not that lady’s addres, She is a minor, 
and so, under her mother’s authority.” 

The letter, from- Desmond may 
change your plans, If the Countess claims 
Miss, Smith as, her governess, and identifies 
this girl as Miss Smith, the matter would bear 
& very o different light.”" 

Oh! how they waited for iaay. Desmond’s 
letter; how Dolly counted the hours till it 
could come, and how Magdalen and Miss, 
Jemima strove to get her to believe the 
Countess. might not reply by return of ae 
and that she must prepare for a little d 


»| but. they need not have striven like this, for 


Lady Desmond’s seuny Zenoss reached Powis Hall by 
the first. delivery on nt mownits * and 
was addressed—not to Dolly—but to Dr. Allen. 
He read, it alone in, his own study, and then 


going in search of Mrs, Bertram, put the note |. 


into her hands, 
“Tt is just.as I Teyaks Recta *he remarked. 
‘Field rthshire, May 9th, 1881. 
‘“« DEAR Soe the enclosed letter has reached 
me, and as it evidently comesfrom a member of 
our establishment I lose no time in return- 
ing it to yourself. It is perfectly true that.a 
oung person of the name of Smith resided 
in my service, but she was 
dismissed some time since for dishonesty. 
Possibly the story Has been read by one of- 
you: patients in the: per, and given rise 
to the fancy~ she is the heroine of the affair. 
For-her own sake it is well she is not, for both 
the Earl of Desmond and myself should con- 





‘are, v pa 
will ave your ain m4 to spe 
afterwards.”’ 

“ But if Iam alwaysshut up?” 

‘* You won’t be.” 

“Tt. looks like it.” 

* Listen, Dolly. I believe your whole story. 
T believe you are Lady Devereux’s late gover- 
ness, and t ia you have no more connection 
with Mrs, Dell than I have, and if you will be 
patient I will help you to prove it,” 

‘* But patience is so hard,” 

“know it, dear. I can do nothing for you 
now, I have,only been here a fortnight my- 
self; but if you will, wait I have a little in- 
fluence with’ Miss J emima, and I promise you 
to use it, Besides, in three months’ time I 
shall have a holiday, and then I will go to 
London and see Dr, emberton.”” 

“ Won't you go and see Herbert?” 

‘No, dear.” Her lips blanched at the idea. 
“ A doctor is more easily seen ; he requires no 
introduction, his servants never.den chim, to 
strangers. Only wait trustfully, Dolly, and I 
will set you free.’’ 

But a fortnight later a letter arrived from 
Mrs. Dell which made Dr. Allen look grave, 
and confirmed Miss Jemima and Magdalen in 
their belief that that lady wasa base adven- 
turess. 

To begin with, there was no address to the 
letter save Charing- cross railway station, 
which was useless to them, as,they couldn’t 
direct the answer to her there, and was no 
confidence. at all, as the postmark itself 
told as much. Then the ps a conveyed in 
ithe letter was. just one calculated to make 
them sus “bas = 

iit Dal merel. vom | presented her cormipliments 
‘to D requested that all news- 
negeia pee rem advertisements. should be 
kept out of her daughter’s way, as. they were 
calculated to excite and distress her. 

“What does it mean?” asked Jemima. 
‘Douglas, was such @ request ever made to 
you before?’ 

‘Never. Newspapers have always been 
regarded as most harmless amusements. 
Certainly, when there has been any very re- 
volting murder going on I have hidden the 
accounts of the trial, but such a wholesale 
suppression of newspapers I never’ thought 
of.” * 


Boesiher 


“ Dolly never sees them,” said Miss Jemima 
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[‘‘xoU ARE CRYING!” SAID DOLLY, SIMPLY ; ‘‘ HAVE I MADE you saD?"*] 


sadly. “I doubt if she sees anything, poor 

child. She just sits dreamily om the sofa, 

with her eyes fixed on space; it makes me 

miserable to look at her.” 

; Magadalen started. An idea had come to 
er. 

“It is not newspapers generally Mrs. Dell 
fears for her daughter, but advertisements, 
Don’t you see through it? Dolly’s story is 
true after all. She has been decoyed away 
from her own friends, and these advertisements 
are inserted by them to attract her notice.” 

Dr. Allen rang the bell. 

“* Bring last week’s Times,” he said to the 
servant, gravely. ‘“ Jemima, I don’t like this 
affair; it is the strangest that has ever hap- 
pened to me.” 

‘** Remember,” said Magdalen, ‘the notice 
will be addressed to Miss Smith or Dolly. 
There will be no mention of Lucy Dell.” 

They had not far to seek. Side by side in 
the same identical position in every edition of 
the time-honoured journal for over a week 
appeared these advertisements :— 

‘“‘ Five Hundred Pounds Reward.—Missing a 
young lady of seventeen, violet eyes, hair of 
golden brown, figure slender and petite, last 
seen in a railway-carriage of the London and 
Great Western Company in the train due at 
Paddington at nine of the evening of Wednes- 
day, May 4th. The above reward will be paid 
by Messrs. Hurst and Morley, of Pump Court, 
Temple, on the recovery of the young lady, 
who is generally known as Miss Smith,” 

The second was shorter :— 


“ Dolly, write to me at once, my darling ; 
I am almost distracted by suspense.—H. 8.” 

While the third, which evidently related to 
po * pag matter, was longer and more de- 
ial — 

“‘ Dolly.—If the young lady who purchased 
an egg in Regent-street some time in last 
December, and unfortunately broke it, has 
any kindly thoughts of the stranger who re- 

laced it, will she communicate at once with 





Lady Madeleine Charteris, Palace-gate, Ken-’ 


sington, where she will hear of something 
very much to her advantage, and meet with 
friends who knew and loved her parents.” 

Dr. Allen read these announcements aloud ; 
then there was a breathless pause, broken by 
Magdalen. 

“ May I tell her?”’ 

“Tell her!’ exclaimed the doctor, in dis- 
pleasure. ‘‘Certainlynot! It may be a false 
alarm, and the disappointment would be ter- 
rible to her.” 

“ But what shall you do?” 

“T shall go to London to-morrow, and see 
the solicitors. I am not sure but what I shall 
call on Lady Madeleine Charteris. Don’t be 
uneasy; I shall sift the matter - thoroughly. 
I confess, if Mrs. Dell has played the part I 
begin to suspect her of, no punishment could 
be too heavy for her.” 

He went to London as he had proposed, and 
Magdalen tried hard not to feel the waitin 
long—tried hard not to think of herself, an 
to rejoice in the happiness she knew must 
surely be coming for Dolly and her hus- 
er has a chance of bei 

“‘ I suppose every one a ce of being 
Happy once,” she breathed, sadly, leaning on 
the old-fashioned window-seat in the twilight, 
**and I missed mine.” 

‘“« What is your idea of happiness ?” 

The speaker was Mr. Robinson. He had 
come up unnoticed in time to hear her speak, all 
ape that she was uttering her thoughts 

oud. 

“‘ Love!” answered the outcast wife,speaking 
mére to herself than to her listener, “love, 
which gilds all lives and makes a palace of a 
prison.” 

“ And love is yours |’ cried John Robinson, 
passionately. . “ Haven’t pee guessed it? 
Can’t you see that I worship you with all 
my heart and soul, man as I am, cold 
and self-contained, as gece call me? I 
would give all I have, all I ever hope to be— 





my life itself—for one touch of your lips, one 
glance of love from you!" ae 
(To be continued.) 








Lurtner’s Hovse.—In the year 1844 King 
Frederick William IV. of Prussia, finding that 
Luther's house at Witten had fallen into 
ruin, had a mi prepared for its thorough 
restoration. is work has just been com- 
pleted, together with a colonnade that joins it 
to the university buildings. Some adjacent 
ground has been eouimeel by the university 
and made into a public garden, in which a 
beautiful fountain that is connected with 
artistic and historical memories has been 
erected. 


Sxastckness.—Captain John Codman de- 
clares that he has succeeded in | off 
seasickness by what he calls self-control. He 
states that when the sickness first comes, the 
victim will notice that he invariably “‘ braces 
up” his nerves and muscles against the foe.. 
He unconsciously tightens and stiffens all his 
chest and abdominal muscles. What he should 
do is the very reverse. Captain Codman says: 
“When the pe Be oe pe ary are felt, undo 
everything that es the waist ; do not lie 
down, but remain a seated, and let your 
whole structure respond easily and y to 
the motion of the vessel, even adding swing 
and sway by your own effort. The stomach 
will soon grow accustomed to the novelty of 
the thing, and you will soon be knowing to the 
full joy of the restlessness of the ocean’s life. 
Have faith and you will be successful. There 
may be moments when you think the next 
will be your last, but it won’t; and the victory 
once won, your triumph will be enduring. The 
whole process is the best example of conquer- 
ing through yielding that the physical world 

so far shown.” This is worth trying at 
any rate. All accounts agree that eating 
heartily at sea, if you can do so, is one way of 
alleviating the horrors of the mal de mer. 
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[“‘ WHAT IF I SAY THAT I WILL NOT 


NOVELETYE.) 
A WOMAN'S WAY. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER I. 


Mieynon stands upon the highest rung of 
the ladder, and looks down at me with an 
arch smile; her dark hair is crowned with a 
wreath of hops, her dress is drawn up close to 
her waist, and fastened behind by a huge 
shawl-pin. Her sleeves are rolled up to the 
white, dimpled elbows, and her small, soft 
hands, browned by exposure to a summer sun, 
are busy robbing the vine of its heavy purple 
clusters. 

“‘ Nesty,” she says, “‘ kindly hold your basket 
steady; you’re not thinking in the least of the 
task before us. I’m afraid your mind was 
busy with Martin.” 

I indignantly deny the accusation, but Mig- 
non is sceptical, and laughs all my protesta- 
oe to soe. 

‘*My dear Nesty, your very eagerness to de- 
fend ro convicts you. Well, you might 
have bestowed your affections on a less desir- 
able youth ; your choice pleases me fairly well, 
and I give you my blessing.” 

Here she pauses, and deftly tosses more ripe 
clusters into my basket. We are twins, but 
there is no likeness between us ; our ways, our 
thoughts, are utterly different, yet we love 
each other with a more than common love. 
Mignon is dark and beautiful, I am fair and 
quite an ordinary young person ; she is auda- 
cious and courageous, I timid and shrinking. 

Now, as I meet her dark eyes, that despite 
their sauciness have sometimes a lock I can- 
not fathom I say,— 

Mignon, do you know that Jack is growing 
jealous?” 

_ She averts her face, but I see that even the 
tips of her shell-like ears are rosy. 

“Of whom is he jealous?’ she questions, 
demurely. 
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“ Of Mr. Chester, and really there is small 
wonder that he is ; the former is beginning to 
haunt the house, Of course it would be a 
great thing for you to marry the Squire, but 
I would rather see you Jack’s wife.” 

She is silent a few moments, then she says, 
vehemently ,— 

“I hate Graham Chester, he isa prig; a 
selfish, cold-blooded fellow, who would stick 
at nothing to obtain his own ends. I would 
not marry him were he Czar of all the 
Russias!” 

“Does Jack come in for a share of your 
hate?’’ I ask, with malicious pleasure in her 
swift confusion. 

She faces me then, and answers, with mock 
dignity peg 

“Mr. Clinton is my esteemed friend. Nesty, 
you must endeavour to control your ever-in- 
creasing frivolity; it is simply fearful in one 
so young.” 

Then she flies off at a tangent, which isa 
peculiarity of hers. 

“Do you forget that the fair is being held 
to-day? What fun it would be if we two went 
down together! Can you imagine ‘my Lord 
Chester’s’ grim displeasure when he heard of 
our escapade? How I would shock him by my 
vivid descriptions of the merry-go-rounds, 
highflyers, and shows. I don’t suppose he 
even knows what a merry-go-round is, And, 
as for entering a show, I am sure he would 
rather die.” 

As she ceases we hear a step upon the path, 
and Mignon veers round so sharply that she 
almost precipitates herself to the ground. 
She flushes a little, and I feel confused as I 
encounter the gaze of Graham Chester, Squire 
of Brooklands, and my father’s landlord. 

We are in our morning dresses, and I am 
bound to confess that Mignon’s hair is in a 
fearfully untidy state ; one t waving tress 
has escaped its hold, and falls about her, des- 
cending below the lissome waist. I wonder 
what Mr. Chester must think of her appear- 
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LISTEN TO YOU—THAT I REFUSE TO BECOME YOUR WIFE! "’] 


ance. She looks irresistibly lovely, but 
then he is such a “‘stickler”’ for the proprie- 
ties. 

He greets us with the air of a Sir Charles 
Grandison, and I am a trifle appalled. But nct 
so Mignon, who slowly and deliberately des- 
cends the ladder, and then confronting him, 
with a smile that has an element of mockery 
in it, prays him excuse her appearance, say- 
ing,— 

‘Farmers’ daughters cannot lead idle lives ; 
and, for my part, I would not change my lot 
with—with——”’ 

““With the Queen,” I suggest, as she 
pauses, 

Mignon makes a disdainful mouéd. 

“I should think not; she is old andI am 
young. Ihave all my life before me, hers lies 
behind. She cannot act or speak without the 
whole world standing agape and waiting to 
criticise. Now, I can please myself; can come 
and go as I choose, provided, of course, I do 
not overstep the bounds of propriety, which 
is often only another word for prudery and 
priggishness.”’ 

All the while she is speaking Mr. Chester 
regards her with mingled admiration and dis- 
favour, of which she is perfectly conscious, 
and when she has finished he says,— 

“Pardon me if I take upon myself the 
task of mentor. Such flippant words as yours. 
ill become a young girl; and ”’—with a glance 
at her wreath—“ your headdress is somewhat 
heathenish, is it not ?’’ 

“Tt is very lovely!” she answers, with un- 
veiled defiance, “ and Nesty has kindly 
informed me that Iam a charming Bacchante. 
I am sorry my new character does not 
find favour with you. Would you have me 
pose as Niobe—all tears?” 

**T would have you pose only as an English 
lady,” he answers, rebukefully. 

‘* All women are not born without a capa- 
city for enjoyment; all women have not been 
petrified by a long immersion in society,’’ she 
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retorts. ‘‘‘Primes and prism’ smiles may 
be high-bred and extremely proper, but [ 
prefer a hearty laugh, or even the broad grin 
of enjoyment one so often sees on the face of 
a yokel. Now, Mr. Chester, if you will ex- 
cuse me, I will carry my basket into the 
house.” 

‘* Allow me to relisve;you of your burden,” 
he says, with stately courtesy. 

“ Thanks, no; [am very strong, and”—with 
a glance at his immaculate gloves—‘‘ the basket 
is not too clean,” 

He walks beside us, and Mignon, passing: 
through the little side-gate, and proceeding to 
the back of the house, leads the-way to the 
kitchen, to my great dismay. 

She pauses at the.co to bestow a.cagess 
upom her-favonrite alderney, loiters a. moment 
befone- the: rabbit-hutch, even condeseends to 
notiee thespigs, which are-her aversienyand 
all the while. Graham Cliester looks omewith 
supreme disgust. 

ho aeanlngiindne: engine: mente: 
she says, as -weenter : 


annot you spare: mea, f 
Mignon ?” Tie-sayee. 
She shakes: hem t 
e-- two, oe 
no drones im: ores cr ee 
idleness in visiters,’” andiwitliy that: she: 


8 - Pri - 4 
away, and he very-seon-taltesshis leave. jem 2: 


any sister in the dairy. 

‘* Mignon,” I say, reproachfally. ‘‘ what in- 
duced you to act as you did? ‘Mother is vexed 
you took Mr. Chester into the kitchen.” 

**Oh, I hate shams, and I wantedto shock 
him. I think I succeeded very well,” and she 
begins to laugh. “Any one possessed of: a 
grain of sense would know that, farmers’ 
daughters must take their shareof the labour, 
&’nd no one is born to be simply. orna- 
mental.” 

We pursue our tasks in.silence for a time; 
then Mignon says, gravely,— 

‘* Nesty, I’m afraid things are going wrong: 
with.the poor pater. Of course, crops; have 
been so light of late years, and. he. begins to 
fook harassed. I am sure he and mother-are 
keeping something from us. Nesty, I should 
break my heart if we had to leave the déar 
old place.” 

“Oh,” I. say, cheerfully, “‘ we shall never 
do that.. Mr. Chester would not press matters 
with us, for your sake. 

“T would not accept a favour from him,” 
sharply, “‘I could not stay even:here by: his 
bounty.” 

In. the. evening Mr. Chester comes again, 
ostensibly to. see father, but. as. the» business: 
on which he came occupies but a few. minutes, 
and he stays in all two hours, his.excuse is a 
very palpable one. 

We are all sitting in the parlour, fromthe 
windows of which we.can see the villagers. 
passing to and from the fair, or, as it is called 
here, “the feast.” We can even hear the 
shrill whistle of the roundabouts, and. all. the 
noises which go to make up.a Babel, 

Mr. Chester is seated beside Mignon, whom 
he addresses now and again: in a low tone of 
voice, She stirs impatiently, and at last says. 
to Roy, our eldest brother,— 

“Tam tired of the house, Roy ; would you 
take Nesty and me to the fair?” 

“You are surely jesting?’’ interposes Mr. 
‘Chester, sharply. ‘‘ You would nat,so degrade 

ourself, Miss Mignon.?”’ 

“I don’t know what-you mean by degrading 
herself; Roy answers, quickly; “she would 
be under my care, and if she wishes to.go, I 


Father glances with anxious warning at 
Roy, and says,— 

“T shall displeased if you escort 
your sisters to suchia place; it is fit only.for 
roystering, d®umken fellows. Mignon,. sit 
pore ain; Iecannot allow your whim to be 
gratified.’ 

She obeys:with.am,ill grace, and presently 
Graham Ohestenaske-ber to sing. We have 
beem as 7 educatedias most girls in our 
station, Mignan’s.. ing is pleasant to 
iistan tevalidsontae nes Aiello her voice is 
very sweewand fresh, 

_Now shie, turns. her, da eyes a 
, andieoolly. » him, is so 
distant. in -wags-and: speeeh, that when he 
a ee look of 
pain on. 


5 iwi 





the.stone-flaigged:kitehen,, |'bi 
*‘ but dt is achimsy day. Mother, I _hawe:dbrenght 


last te notice me, ‘* Martin: 
Radclifi ‘Be a lucky fellow. I think I 
must write him what a treasure he will have 
in his .wife.”’ 

“He is aware of that fact already!” I re- 
tort, impudently; ‘“‘so your labour would. be 
lost, Jack: Have you given the boys a 
holiday?” 

‘“Yes, There is a menagerie at. our place, 
and‘of ‘course they were mad to see it, I re- 
ceived a petition from them this morning, so 
forcibly and eloquently worded that I really 
could not refuse my august permissien.’”” 

‘* And iperhaps,’’ says Mignon, strewing salt 
over w layer of cabbage, “ you were in an idle 
mood yourself?” 

**T was,’’ Jack frankly admits; ‘“‘and you 
should remember I’ve not seen you since last 
Sunday.” 

“ Quite an age!’ Mignon remarks, with a 
little, tremulous laugh. 

“Ib seemed so to me; and jast picture to 
yourself what it is to be shut up with sixty 
boys six hours. im every six days. Oh! the 
life of a schoolmaster is not to beenvied, I'can 
assure you.” 

He seats himself upon a dresser, and con- 
tinues, still looking at Mignon,— 

“The trustees talk of giving me another 
assistant. You see I’m getting quite an im- 
portant personage, and if I married I could 
take in ten or twelve boarders, whieh would’ 
greathy. increase my income, After all there 
are, worse lots. than that of master: of a 
grammar. school,’* he adds, with mock resig- 
nation. “I say, when will you girls have 
finished your task?” 

““We have finished now,” Mignon answers. 
“T’m going to get the war-paint off.” 

“ Bat you haven't. put any vinegar to the 
concern, 

“ You're very stupid to talk of things you 
don’t, understand,”” she remarks, severely. 
“ The cabbage has, to lie twenty-four: hours in 
salt before oneadds vinegarorspices: Really, 
Mr, Clinton, you axe grossly ignorant.” 

‘ Suppose we allow that, just forthe sake 
of preventing.an t+, Now,;howquickly 
can you two girls for I’m going to drive 
youto Hadleigh. You're not too old to enjoy 








will take her.” 





&@ menagerie, and there is really a jolly band.” 
“Oh, Jack!” 


cries Mignon, blushing 








Whens-wer bid fasham: goadsnight her says; | b 
earn , to, i 











prettily, ‘how good of you to remember us! 
This will be a great deal better than the Fair. 
Father would not let Roy take us there.” 

‘**T should think not, indeed! Oh, you must 
bring some wraps.with you, as I’ve told Mrs. 
Garton you'll: tea with me. It will be nine 
o’clock befoxeyou reagh home.” 

Mother, with whom-Jdack is a great favourite, 
readily gi censent. to the excursion, 
and werun to,onsreem, im high ee By 
a libemak. use-off purmioestone and soap we 
contrivierto restone,our hands to somethi 


like titeia» our,and donning our best 
dresses providing ourselves with 
twodlarge } mother’s, join Jack, who 









-cart, I, of course, sit 





“mp not afraid,” she. reterte; then adds, 
“Qk! the drive is nearly.over; there is the 
church tower; and it seems impossible we 
have come seven miles in so short a time.” 

“Shall I take you on to Beecham ; it is only 
a couple of miles further on?” 

“Oh! no; I am all anxiety to reach the 
menagerie. Nesty, this will be quite a red- 
letter day in, our calendar. I’ve such a 
delightful sense of freedom that I am afraid 
my mood is quite vagabondish. Where shall 
you put us down, Jack?” 

« At the school unless you object. I ore 
we. would dine first: and thea go on to 
common; spend the afternoon there; return 
to tea; then have a little music before I'drive 


you home.”’ 

“ Oh! that will bevery jolly! But, Jack; I’m: 
afraid you’ve been very extravagant for: our 
sakes. We-could have come on much cheaper 
by train.” 

“ Pt would have been less pleasant, Mignon. 
But you shall lecture me on extravagance 
w. ” 


“ When?” she suggests, as he hesitates, 

Then the sudden hight in his blue eyes must 
explain all to her, for she blushes:fusiously, 
and is. very silent until we are seated at 
dinner. 


Mrs. Garton, Jack’s housekeeper, eyes: us 
curiously,; and I fancy: guesses. pretty. well 
how the land lies between her master and one 
of. his. guests. 

By half-past two we are on our way to: the 
common, where poaer menagerie stands. Crowds 
of. people gaily. essed are making. their way 
to it; the quiet town isalliastir; mechanics 
and their wives, factory girlsand their swains, 
all press eagerly towards the one. object of 
attraction, ; 

Jack draws our hands within his:arms, and 
bidding us keep close pilots us through the 
ever-increasing crowd. 

There is a raised platform for the band, 
which is a really good one. Itisnow playing 
“Our last waltz,” and half, unconsciously 
Mignon quotes the concluding words. oficne 
of the saddest of modern songs; ‘then 
her sweet, grave eyes to: Jack's she says; 

“ How good you are to us, Jack! IfT live 
to be a handred I shall never forgetall your 
kindness. And I think this day will be one 
of those upon which Nesty and I will love to 
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dwell.. There hasn’t been a single hitch in our 
enjoyment.’” 

Then we enter. The place is literally 
packed; and the odour arising from the animals 


is so unpleasant: that Mignon uses her little. 
scented handkerehief freely. There are a 
number of' schoolboys present, who regard 
4+the master’’ with comical curiosity. 

Once when I'am in the rear I hear a boyish 
voice say,— 

“ Who is that pretty little girl with Clinton? 
By Jove! she is a stunner; such eyes, and 
such a lovely figure!” 

‘*Hush!” replied his companion, in a voice 
scarcely” less» audible, ‘‘I think this is her 
sister in front ; they’re dressed alike.” 

Shortly after we are met by a tall lad, 
apparently about seventeen, who salntes Jack, 
and looks # trifle wistfully at his bright com- 


nion. 
arr Oh! Toller,” says Jack, “* you’re alone, as 
usual. I wish you would take charge of Miss, 
Elliot; the place isso crammed; Iam afraid 
we may get parted.” * 


Blushing very muck, Toller takes me under 


his care; I, meanwhile, smilingat Jack’s pal- 
pable maneuvering to get’ Mignon to himself: 
I soon lose sight of them, and we pause before 
an elephant which some boys are feeding with 
ginger-nuts. 

The menagerie is really » good:one; the 
animals are numerous.and in good..condition ; 
the birds of most gorgeous plumage, and 
Toller is really a very intelligent companion. 

But when we have been twice r I'begin 
to grow weary, and suggest that we should 
find the others and go out. 

This is more easily said than done, Round 
and‘ round we go, enduring any amount: of 
jostling, but we find no Jack or Mignon ; and 
at last we arrive at the conclusion that they 
have left. 

I turn to Toller. 

‘“« Do not let me take you from your friends. 
I —_ my way: to the -school-house perfectly 
we. , 


““Powould rather walk [with you if you will 
slliow me,” he says, ing. ‘*I don’t care 
for the society of a lot of boys, and Mr. Clin- 
ton gave into my care.” 

oe Wiey yell, then, we will go together,’’ and; 
a? the menagerie behind us, we turn 
to the town; but when we reach- the 
school the truants have not returned, and I 
beg Toller to stay with and amuse me, saying 
I hate to be thrown upon my own resources. 

The short October day is waning very 
rapidly, when Jack and Mignon oo: He 
looks so ridiculously happy, and so con- 
scious, that I can guess pretty correctly what 
has happened. She is so anxious, too, to 
account for their long absence that I cannot 
refrain from smiling: Ske says that finding 
the menagerie too hot; and her head begin 
ning to ache, Jack suggested they should leave 
it, and go for a walk; that‘im the dense crowd 
they found it impossible to single me out, and 
knowing T was wellcared for, had followed 
out their plan. They had: beer to the pretty 
cemetery, too, and had stayed there some 
time, 

I smiled significantly, but’make no remark ; 
then we all sit. down. to*tea, Toller being 
one of the party. I get~very little attention 
from’ Jack or Mignom to-night, and I know 
that under cover of my singing, he is whisper- 
ing tender‘ words, to which she listens with 
lovely, blushing~ face, and lips all tremulous 
with herhappiness. At last, when we goaway- 
to dress forthe return journey, and so, for a 
time, are alone, I say to her,— 

‘* Well, Mignon?” 

She puts her arms about my neck, and lays 
Ker soft cheek to mine; there are tears in her 
lovely eyes, and her voice is broken with glad- 
ness, 

“ Oh, Nesty,” she says, ‘‘I am ‘the happiest 
gitt alive, Seal aw ecked me to marry him ; 


and, oh! my dear; my dear, Iwas so proud 
and so glad that he should choose me in pre- 
ference to any other that I forgot all pro- 
vrieties, and ‘just said out that I loved him 





above and beyond all.. Nesty, it.was such a 
funny place in which. to listen. to—to a pro- 
posal—we were sitting on a flat tombstone 
in the cemetery !’’ 

I kiss, her, ard-say, with mock alaxm,— 

For pity’s sake, don’t tell mother where the 
confession was made; she isso superstitious 
that she will say ill-luck is. sure.to follow you. 

Mignon smiles dreamily, then says, in a 
wistful tone,— 

“ Only one thing troubles me ; lately I have 
fancied father cares less for Jackthan he used, 
that he will be angry when he knows what 
has happened.” 

‘*Nonsense!’’ I cry, although, indeed, I 
entertain a like fear; ‘‘ of course, if is natural 
that he should wish you to marry your richest 
suitor, but when he knows this. is for your 
happiness he, will raise no objection to the 
match.” 

Then we go downstairs. It is pretty to see 
the care with which Jack wraps- Mignon in 
mother’s bright shawl, and prettier still to see, 
her undisguised pride in him, and. love for, 
him. He takes her dainty flower-like . face 
between his hands, and kisses her upon the 
mouth, then turning to me, says,— 

“Wish me joy, Nesty; Mignon has pro- 
mised to be-my, wife!” 

“TI do wish.you. joy, with all}my. heant,’’ I 
answer. ‘To. tell the truth, Jack, I have 
always wanted you for my.brothér.”’ 

“Then let me give you a brother's salute,”’ 
he answers, gaily, and kisses my, cheek, 
‘Martin has no cause.for jealousy now, you 
sly little mouse,” for there. had been a time 


when Martin had almost hated Jack, faneying- 


that I cared most for him. 

The drive home.is very quiet, and less rapid 
than our journey to Hadleigh; the horse-goes 
at his own pace, and is. governed entirely. by 
his own sweet will, for Jack is, too eng: 
with Mignon to know if he walks or gallops, 

But at last home is reached, and Jack lifts 
us down, holding my sister in his.arms con- 
siderably longer than is necessary, and I) dis- 
cretely look another way whilst the good-nights. 
are being spoken. At last Jack tears himself 
reluctantly away, and we run in. to find 
mother sitting alone, looking as if she has been 
crying. 

‘Ob! we've had such a good time,’ Mignon 
says, her face glowing, and her eyes gleaming 
like jewels. ‘‘ I wish you could have been with 
us,”’ 

‘My good times are over,” mother answers, 
drearily ; ‘‘and now, girls, run off to bed. I 
will hear all you have to,say to-morrow.” 

‘Let us stay up with you?” I urge, whilst, 
Mignon begins to lay aside her wraps.. 

“No, I don’t. wish:your day. to. be: spoiled. 
Go to bed, before your father comes.in, Heis 
very vexed that I allowed you to goto Hadleigh 
without his knowledge.” 

So we go upstairs soberly, and there is a 
little cloud on my sister's face. In silence she 
removes her dress, and lets down her wreath 
of hair; then a slow smile breaks the line of 
her perfect.mouth, and lightens the depths of 
her wonderful eyes. 

«What a happy girl Iam!” she murmurs, 
‘Oh! thank Heaven for my happiness.” 

Oh! my dear, my dear! how. often in the 
days to come shall I remember your words, 
your looks, with aching heart,. whose deepest 
grief will be that I cannot comfort. you. 

Then the evening of the following day Jack 
has an interview with father, which ends in 
his being Mignon’s accepted suitor; but I 
wonder at the frown on. father’s brow, and 
the words he says to our darling,— 

““T might have known you would choose 
foolishly, but I was ass enough to. believe my 
wishes would have some weight with you.” 

The tears gather in. Mignon’s eyes, but 
mother kisses her and says;— 

‘* Heaven bless you, my darling! Your. lot 
will be a happy one.”’ 


__—_—- 





CHAPTER II. 

For a few days Mignon is so happy in her. 
engagement, despite father’s evident disap- 
pointment, that we all catch the infection of 
her mood, Even mother looks: less; harassed, 
and the boys are simply boisterous; Jack.is 
such a favourite with all, that they welcome 
him as their future brother with all the frank 
cordiality common to their years. He comes 
every evening by train from Hadleigh, and: 
stays so late that he has invariably to run to 
catch the mail; once he has to walk the whole 
distance. 

To add to our comfort Mr. Chester is away, 
80 we are not plagued by his visits, his: plati- 
tudes, or his reproofs. 

So a week passes on, and as Jack has begged. 
for an early marriage, Mignon is busying her- 
self with many things. 

It is a. dull afternoon, and I sit crewelling a 
small table-cover for ‘‘ the best room,” as I 
inform Mignon. She herself is busy with the 
machine ; by her side is a huge pile of dusters 
and tea-cloths, which she is ‘‘ bound to finish 
before tea-time.’’ 

Chatting gaily of ‘indifferent matters, some- 
times bursting into song, the minutes speed 
by with incredible swiftness; but when we 
hear the little gate unlatched, and looking up, 
see-Graham Chester, our pleasure is consider- 
ably damped. 

He. has. seen us through the half-closed 
curtains, so retreat, is. impossible, and pre- 
sently, he is. with us, glancing appealingly at 
my sister, as. if asking a welcome. 

She, however, does, not.rise, merely bows 
frigidly to him, and after: saying, ‘‘So you 
have-retuxned, Mr. Chester ; wedid not expact 
you.\so soon,” goes on, with her work. 

But he is not to be repulsed, and takes a seat 
beside her ; then his.eyes rest upon the hand 
which guides her work, and his face rows 
suddenly ghastly, because on the third finger 
glistens.a. ring, the sign. of her betrothal. 

of my presence, he leans forward,, 
and peindingite. the. golden circlet,, asks,— 

‘* What does that mean ?”’ 

At.the noteof command in his voice, Mignon 
looks, up.swiftly ; meets-his gaze with proud, 
bright.eyes. 

‘* Pardon me; Mr. Chester, but your question 
savoursa little of impertinent curiosity ; still 
I will answer it. I am engaged to Mr. Clinton, 
of Hadleigh, and hope soon. to be his wife.”’ 

Her tender, lovely face flushes then, and 
her head droops. The man beside her grasps 
her hand in. his. 

‘* You are jesting,” he cries; ‘“ you would not 
dare. to act in such opposition to your father’s: 
wishes and my desire.” : ; 

She starts up then, her eyes blazing with 
passion. 

‘“‘ You forget what is due to me,” she says, 
in low, fierce tones; “every. woman, high ‘or 
low, is.entitled to courtesy from the opposite 
sex. Let go my hand, or I will summon 
mother,” 

Apparently her words have some effect, for 
he releases her, and stammers out an apology 
which she does not choose to hear. Her breath 
comes hard and fast.as she turns to me. 

“‘T will leave you, Nesty, until Mr. Chester 
has gone ; but i will send mother to you.’’ 

As she nears the door, and I look on in help- 
less fear and trembliag, Graham Chester rises 
and follows her. , 

‘“‘ Mignon,” he says, in an intense tone, 
‘you shall never marry,Clinton. I love yon 
with all the strength of my manhood. I have 
sworn to make you my wife,and no man shall 
come between us.”’ bs Sreigs 

She listens with curving lip,'and scornful 


eye. ‘ 

You do well to threaten,’’ she says, when 
his voice dies out ; ‘‘ but you should remem- 
ber, the time has long since past when girls 
can. be kidnapped and forced into hateful 
marriages. After this scene I shall beobliged 
if you.will attempt to.see me no more,” and 
with thatshe goes from the.room. 

Then Mr. Chester's: whole manner changes.; 
he approaches me with an appealing gesture, 
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“Miss Ernestine,’ he implores, “ plead 
for me; I love her more than my life. She is 
dearer to me than my ancient name, more 
precious than my honour. Surely, with your 
influence, you can do much for me!” 

I know I am a coward, but now, for her| 
dear sake, I am brave. | 

‘«* Mr. Chester,”’ Lsay, coldly, “‘ it has always | 
been your boast that you are a gentleman and | 
a man of honour; allow me to remind you | 
that no man laying claim to either name would | 
urge such a request upon me.” : 

He flushes duskily, and remarks, in a dogged | 
tone,— 

**T have loved her for many months ; I can 
give her all that women prize most, rank and ! 
wealth, all that makes life worth living. 
Think, Ernestine, if she marries this school- 
master lover she will not be free of dradgery 
or toil.” . 

‘She is accustomed to work,’’ I answer, | 
quietly; ‘and labour for his sake will be 
sweet to her. Pray, Mr. Chester, do not de- 
grade yourself further.” 

He seems like one gone mad, so fierce is he, 
so changed in appearance and manner. He 
draws a step nearer, and, glaring into my face, 
cries,— 

“You are a fool to think that by your 
united endeavours you can thwart me. Iwill 
have her, even though she hates me; I will 
teach her at last to love me as she has never 
yet loved. Yousmile, but you do not know 
what may be accomplished by mere persist- 
ency; and’’—beginning to plead again — 
‘* would you not wish her to be happy, rich in 
all your heart can desire for her?” 

“Tf,” I say, steadily, “if my dear sister 
could be so false to herself and to her vows 
as to wrong the man who has honoured her 

to his utmost power I should love her less, 
should despise and condemn her through all 
my life.” 

“Thank you, I am answered fully; but 


do not suppose I am baffled. I have yet an- | ing 


other card to play. I should have preferred 
to withhold it, but you and she leave me no 
alternative.” 

Without any formal leavetaking he goes, 
and I sit down trembling at my own temerity, 
fearing greatly for my sister. I know well 
that to lose Jack now would be more cruel 
than death to her; I know, too, her strength 
of will, and how steadfastly she will resist 
all persuasions or even force brought to bear 
upon her, with the view to changing her de- 
cision. 

But what did Graham Chester mean by his 
threat—what winning cards does he hold? I 
lean my head upon my hand, and fall into a 
very miserable frame of mind. The dull day 
closes in, and I am glad that when Mignon 
returns it is too dark for her to see my face. 

“ So he has gone!” she says, relievedly. ‘I 
was so sorry, dear, that mother chanced to be 
out—Molly believes she has gone down to 
Goody Tomkins—but I thought you would not 
mins being left with him. Tell me what he 
said.” 


I repeat all that passed between us, and 
when I have ended she is very silent for a 
time. 


Suddenly she rises, and, laying her 
arms about my neck, says, tremulously,— 

“Nesty, Nesty! I am afraid, if he should 
succeed in parting us, my dear, my dear, it 
would kill me to lose Jack.” 

I do my poor best to soothe and cheer her, 
and apparently succeed, for after a while she 
says, with a nervous laugh,— 

“Tt was a foolish jest of Graham Chester's. 
We will not think of it again, and, Nesty dear, 
say nothing to Jack aboutit. I do not wish 
him to be needlessly harassed.” 

At night she is her own gay self, and as the 
days wear by without further molestation 
from the Squire, we begin to regard his speech 
as that of an angry, baffled man, and laugh to 
think we had attributed some hidden mean- 
ing to it. 

But one day as, I walk in the kitchen- 
garden, I hear my father’s and Chester’s 
Voices speaking on the other side of 








the hedge which divides the flower from the 
kitchen-gardens. There is such evident en- 
treaty in my father’s tones that, although I 
know it is dishonourable, I pause to listen. 

“Show me a little mercy, Mr. Chester,” 
he says, “ and I will pay you in full. I have 
been a good tenant, and but for the fearful 
run of ill-luck I have had should not now be 
your debtor. You surely will not be hard 
upon me? Why, the Elliots have held this 
farm of the Chesters for nigh on a hundred 

ears |"? 

“That has nothing to do with the case 
under discussion,’’ retorts the voice I begin to 
hate so bitterly. ‘ You are my debtor, you 
have no means to satisfy my just claims; but 
I am not a hard man, and am willing to can- 
cel'the debt if you will fulfil the condition I 
have laid down.” 

“I cannot,” answers my poor father. ‘ You 
ask too much, Mr. Chester.” 

** Very well. You know the alternative. I 
will give you three days in which to recon- 
sider you decision. I shall call at the farm 
on Friday next.’’ 

Then they part, each going opposite 

directions, and I remain crouching by the 
hedge, incapable at first of movement. My 
father in this man's power |—and what is the 
condition to which he refers? Oh! Mignon, 
Mignon! my heart is afraid to guess. 
All the day long I am so quiet that the boys 
rally me playfully, and Mignon regards me 
with lovely, anxious eyes, Father is distrait, 
and mother goes about her duties in a hope- 
less, dreary way, which naturally augments 
my fears. To-night Jack does not come, and 
as we two girls sit with our parents, father 
says, suddenly and awkwardly,— 

“ Mignon, Mr. Chester has ae speaking to 
me of you.” 

“ Yes,” she answers, looking up from a pair 
of slippers she is working for Jack. ‘ What 
did he say? Nothing very pleasant or flatter- 


“ Indeed, 


es,’’ and then he pauses, glances 
at mother, 


ose face is down-bent. ‘‘ Tell her, 


Nellie,” he says, “it will come best from | 


you.” 

The tears are in dear mother’s eyes, and 
her restless fingers plait her apron into tiny 
folds, It is evident she cannot speak, so 
Mignon says, quickly,— 

“He has been telling you he loves me? 
Dear dad, I hope you made him urderstand 
that I consider his conduct dishonourable, and 
his proposal an insult to me.” 

Father looks confused. 

‘““My dear,” he remonstrates, “it would 
have been very impolite for me todo so. He 
is my landlord, and of course could seriously 
injure me if he chose. Are you quite sure ’— 
wistfully—“ that you really care for Jack as 
much as you believe? Think, niy dear, what 
you will sacrifice by marriage with him? It 
would be a fine thing for you to be mistress of 
Brooklands Hall.” 

“Even though my heart was broken, and 
my conscience stained with the ruin of a good 
man’s happiness ?”’ she questions, with cynical 
bitterness. ‘‘ Dear father, you did not mean 
what you said; you were only testing me?” 
a note of pain in her clear, sweet voice. “I 
am not ambitious, and I shall love the life at 
Hadleigh. I shall feel quite a motherly 
interest in all the small boys—and—and— 
mother, you are crying _ 

She suddenly kneels down and draws the 
poor grey head upon her shoulder. 

“ Something is troubling you; let us know 
what it is, that we may help you.” Mother 
says something about being “ over-tired,” 
which does not satisfy us in the least, and 
after awhile we all retire to our rooms. But 
I cannot sleep, for I know well now what 
heavy trial awaits my sister, and I wonder 
miserably what will be the end for her, and 
for us. Once she stirs in her sleep, and mur- 
murs Jack’s name, coupling it with an endear- 
ing term, and I hide my face in the pillows 
crying bitterly, but afraid te sob aloud, lest I 
should wake her. The next day Jack has a 





half-holiday, so of course he comes to the 
Farm, and when I see how happy he and Mig- 
non are in their undisguised love my heart 
grows sick and faint. It is real torture to me 
to listen to his plans for the future. What 
joyous days they will have when she joins him, 
which is to be early in January. Mignon can- 
not understand my evident depression, ‘ es- 
pecially,” she says, “as you received a letter 
from Martin this morning.” 

But when evening comes her mood changes ; 
there is a wistful look in her eyes, almost a 
presentiment of trouble hovering over her, and 
she seems loth to quit Jack’s side even for a 
moment. Later on, when he asks her to sing 
she takes up a book of Scotch ballads; and, 
perhaps with some thought of Graham Ches- 
ter, selects, ‘‘ And ye shall walk in silk attire.” 
Her voice is somewhat tremulous and uncer- 
tain, as in answer to her rich suitor she vows 
that before she will ‘‘ break her faith ”’ to the 
man she loves she will ‘lay her down and 
dee.’ And although such inducements as 
‘silk attire,” and having “ silver to spare,” are 
used to persuade her to ‘be his bride, nor 
think on Donald mair,” the old reply comes 
again. When at last Mignon reaches the 
words,— 


** For I ha’e vowed a virgin’s vow, 
My lover's fate to share ; 

And he has gi’en to me his heart, 
And what can man do mair?”’ 


her voice dies utterly out; her fingers fall 

heavily upon the keys, and her head droops 

way Very much startled Jack stoops over 
er,— 

‘* Mignon, my dear child, what is it?” 

She looks up at him in a frightened, pite- 
ously, helpless way. 

“TI think Iam ill, Take me out, Jack— 
the room is too hot for me.” 

He puts one arm about her and draws a 
shawl over her head and shoulders, and 
leads her into the garden. We can hear their 
slow steps pacing to and fro, the murmur of 
their low and loving voices; then suddenly 
mother breaks into bitter weeping, clinging to 
father, and crying. 

“Frank! Frank! we cannot, we must notdo 
this thing! Oh, husband, dear husband! how 
can we sacrifice the child?”’ 

‘* Heaven forgive me,” he answers. “I can- 
not help myself; and Nellie, things may not 
be so bad as you think. She may learn to love 
him,” clinging to a forlorn hope as drowning 
men will to straws. 

Oh! Mignon, little sister, this then is to 


be the end of your love-dream, this the 
sacrifice deman of you? In a passion of 
grief I cry,— 


“Father, let us give up overyiiing and 
begin life afresh somewhere else; only do not 
blight her life, do not—I pray you on my 
knees—do not give her to that man!” 

He passes his hand over my head, whilst he 
holds mother close. 

“Child,” he says, aay sf “you do not 
know all. I am utterly helpless, bound hand 
and foot; turn which way I will, I am in 
Chester's toils. It would be better for youall . 
if to-morrow would never come for me.” 

He had been always so good to us, and, 
until trouble came, so fond and proud of us, 
that he is very dear to us; and we are all 
willing to forget recent harsh or bitter words, 
and the gloom he has often cast upon the little 
family circle; so now mother and I caress 
him, and try to cheer him, to ameen hopefully 
of coming help, though from what quarter it 
can come we cannot tell. Heaven help us! 
And when Mignon enters with her lover we 
are all sufficiently com to greet her with 
something like the ordi manner. When 
she says good-night to Jack, I hear her 
whisper,— 

“Come early to-morrow, very early; I am 
afraid to let you go. Don’t laugh at me, 
Jack, but I have a terrible sense of some 
trouble overhanging us.” 

“You are ill,” he says, cheerfully ; “to- 
morrow you will be your own bright self. 
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Good- night, sweetheart, good-night!”’ and so 
he is gone. 

Then Mignon turns to our parents. 

“T am very tired,” she says, gently, “and 
shall go to bed.” 

Father kisses her, but does not dare to look 
at her; mother catches her close. 

‘“‘Good-night, my darling!” she murmurs, 
prokenly. ‘‘ Heaven grant no trouble may 
come near you, no sorrow darken your life!” 

“Why do you speak to me so?” cries 
Mignon, agitatedly. ‘Are you keeping any- 
thing from me?” 

“No, no, my child, but Iam depressed to- 
night, and inclined to look on the dark side of 
everything. Now, go to bed, and sleep well, 
my darling!” and she pushes us with gentle 
hands from the room. 

We are very silent, Mignon still with a 
brooding fear in her eyes, and a downward 
curve of the beautiful mouth. I am afraid to 
speak lest my voice should betray me; but 
when the light is out, and I have been hoping 
Mignon had fallen asleep, she suddenly 
says,— : 

“Nesty, what is this dreadful mystery 
hanging over us? Why am I kept in ignorance 
of itt? Am Ia child that I should walk in{the 
dark?” 

From under the clothes I say in muffled 
tones, and with assumed sleepiness,— 

“I don’t know what you mean, and I am 
too tired to talk to-night.” 

“You are trying to put me off with 
evasions,’’ she answers, more sharply than I 
ever heard her speak, ‘‘and itis not kind 
or sisterly.”’ 

“‘ There is nothing fresh,’ I reply, glad that 
the darkness hides my blushes; ‘‘it is only 
the old trouble about money ; things will right 
themselves presently.’’ 

She puts out one little hand and passes it 
over my face. 

“I thought you were crying,” she says. 
simply.’ ‘‘ Nesty, if there is anything I should 
know promise you will not keep it from me, 
Why should I have all the happiness ?”’ 

I give her the promise she asks, inwardly 
determining that if possible she shall never 
jearn the sorrow which for a time has over- 
shadowed her, and she seems content, for she 
questions me no more. 

The next day comes, a dull, November day, 
and Mignon, looking out across the dreary 
garden, shrugs her shoulders in disgust. 

“No getting out to-day, Nesty,” she says ; 
“‘so we can accomplish any amount of work. 
ithink I shall begin the cosy. Oh!” with 
& bright blush, “how I will transform the 
house! When once we are settled you will 
say mine is one of the prettiest houses in 
Essex.” 

Oh! m r dear! my poor unconscious 
dear ! whet shall I say to her? 

She goes on brightly, — 

‘“‘T am going to convert the west room into a 
study for Jack. I tell him hecan retire toit 
when he is sulky or has a fit of the blues, and 
I shall not seek to invade his privacy. How 
quiet you are ?—how little pleasure you seem 
take in these things? ” 


She kneels down before me. 

“My dear, you are not jealous of my 
happiness?” 

“Oh!no, no!” Icry, empatically. ‘‘ I hope, 
I pray it will belife-lo: r 


“Of course it will,” the answers, dreamily, 
“Why not, when Jack and I love each other 
so dearly. Naturally we shall have our trials, 
but nothing can be very bad when there is 
eyes unity between ny I wr gw es 
as though Iam ungrateful, so openly to rejoice 
in my good fortune. Itseems as if I am glad 


Martin Radcliff were ready for you; then in 
new scenes, with new duties, you would not 
miss me so sorely.’’ 

‘‘Oh ! it would make too great a gap in the 





be worn to a shadow with the work. It is too ; then I will say no more. But,on the other 


heavy for one pair of hands.’ 


We are quiet a little while, and Mignon’s love will compel yours. 


hand, if you will marry Mr. Chester, his ve 
You will have all 


busy needle flies in and out the cosy which | that your heart can desire—wealth and rank, 
she is embroidering with the Hadleigh coat- , pleasure and friends without number——”’ 


of-arms. 


“TI would not change my lot with any | not try to bribe me. 


“Stay!” she cries, in a fearful voice, ‘‘do 
Oh! Nesty, Nesty, I 


creature,” says Mignon at last; “‘not even ,cannot—cannot doit! Jack, my beloved, why 


to reign mistress of Brooklands Hall! Ugh! 
fancy Graham Chester as a husband. How he 
would freeze one, or, as Roy says, ‘how heavily 
he would sit upon one,’ ”’ 

Her light words jar horribly upon me, 
knowing as I do the temptation and trials 
that await her, but I dare not cry to her to 
stop ; let her be happy a little longer, before 
the storm bursts upon her. We see little of 
father the whole day long, but when the boys 
have gone to bed he joins us in the pleasant 
sitting-room, looking so haggard, and so white, 
that Mignon exclaims in pity and amazement. 
He sits down beside the fire, and shields his 
face with his hands, and falls to thinking 
whilst the slow minutes wear on, laden, for 
three of us, with agony and fear. At last, 
without glancing up he asks mother,— 

‘*‘ Have you told her, Nellie?” 

Mother begins to tremble, but shakes her 
head in negation. 

Then father says huskily,— 

** Mignon, my lass, come here,” and there is 
that in his tone which drives the blood from 
her face, and brings a frightened look into 
her eyes. He draws her down upon his knee. 
**My dear, Heaven knows I would spare you 
if I could, but I don’t see how to do it! I 
don’t see how to do it !”’ 

She winds her arm about his neck. 

‘* Tell me all, dear, and quickly.” 

I dare not meet her eyes now ; I cower down 
in my chair, and wait for the blow to fall. I 
hear mother’s hard-drawn breaths, but I can 
speak no word of comfort ; and oh! if my pain 
is so great, what will hers be? 

“You have not forgotten Mr. Chester’s 
proposal, Mignon ?” 

“No,” and through the tones of her low 
firm voice there is a sound of fear. 

‘“ He has renewed it, my dear, and to-morrow 
he will come for your reply.” 

“He has had it,” she answers, steadily, 
‘My decision is unalterable.” 

“« Even if it means poverty and disgrace for 
us all. Think, Mignon, somuch depends on 
your answer,” and he waits in painful silence 
for her to speak. She does so at length. 

‘‘My dear, there is no disgrace in poverty, 
and Jack will be glad to help you. The boys 
are growing up, and will soon be useful. Oh! 
never fear, we shall weather the storm.” 

“Nellie, plead with her,” father says, 
helplessly ; but mother, beating her hands 
together, cries,— 

“No, no! do not ask it. Icannot; Frank, 
you must tell her all, and leave our fate with 
her.” 


Suddenly Mignon rises, and crossing to me, 
kneeling before me clings to me. 

** You know, Nesty—tell me?’ but I can 
say nothing. I only hold her in my arms and 
kiss her frantically. 

Then father’s voice, strange and monotonous, 
begins the hateful story. 

“Tt rests with you to save us ; and I think, 
when you remember what leaving this place 
would mean for your mother, you will try to 
consider her first.” 

“‘Oh! do not ask this sacrifice for ny sake !’’ 
cries mother. ‘‘Do not plead for me?” but 
he goes on,— 

“ The crops have recently been so poor, and 
things have gone so against me, that I have 
been unable to pay the rent for eighteen 


' months. That is not the worst. I have bor- 
to leave you all, but never believe that, Nesty, 
never believe that. I wish with all my heart | 


rowed large sums of money of Mr. Chester, 
and the bills are all overdue. I have no means 
to discharge them, and he swears to press the 
matter unlees—unless you promise to break 


| with Jack, and marry him within three 


‘ months. If your heart fails you, if your lover 


home-circle if we both left it together,” I say, — is more to you than our honour, our welfare, 
trying to speak lightly ; ‘‘and mother would | thore precious to you than your mother 8 life, 


{ 





are you not here to save me?” 

Mother suddenly bends forward and lifts 
her forcibly in her arms. 

‘* Mignon, oh, my child! oh, my child!” 
she sobs; ‘‘we will bear all before we will 
spoil your life. Hush! hush! do not weep so 
wildly.” 

Mignon’s tears suddenly cease; she lifts her 
head. 

** Leave me alone!” she cries; ‘‘ leave me 
alone! Oh! none of you come near me to- 
night—none of you.” 

Like one stricken with swift blindness she 
puts out her hands, and feels her way from 
the room. 

“Heaven help me!”’ 
“This is too terrible.” 


cries my father. 


CHAPTER III. 


In the morning we all, with the exception 
of Mignon, assemble in the breakfast-room, 
afraid to look each other in the face. We are 
waiting in fear for her appearance, dreading 
lest one night of agony should have changed 
and aged our darling. We make a pretence of 
eating, and then mother and I send the young 
ones off to school, and begin to go about our 
daily tasks in a hopeless, listless way. 

Towards the middle of the morning we 
hear a light, slow step, and looking up I cee 
that mother trembles. In the doorway 
stands Mignon, pale, with dark circles abqut 
her heavy eyes; her lips are firm set, and her 
manner is composed—I would rather see it 
otherwise. 

‘* Mother,” she says, without a stir in her 
voice, “ will you call father here?” 

Then she sits down and waits his coming, 
whilst I stand stupidly staring at her, in- 
capable alike of speech or action. She does 
not glance towards me, but sits with downcast 
eyes, and hands loosely clasped before her 
until father enters, Then she rises, and con- 
fronts him, and at the silent woe in her face, 
the hopeless misery in her mien, he shrinks 
back abashed. 

“T have lain awake all night,” she says, 
gently, “trying to find some way of escape, 


: but none presents itself to me; so if this man 


has no mercy, and—and if it is my duty, I 
will obey your wish. No,’ a pathetic break 
in her voice, ‘‘ you must not thank me; thatI 
could not bear. When Mr. Chester comes 
tell him I will see him in the parlour, but in 
the presence of my sister.” 

Father kisses her, but dare not trust him 
self to speak. 

I hurry to the dairy, and there give vent to 
my grief in violent sobs. But presently * feel 
a hand laid upon my shoulder, and there 
stands Mignon beside me, quite calm, although 
white as the lace about her dainty throat. 

““Why are you grieving?” she questions ; 
“gee, I have no tears. Nesty! Nesty! I 
feel as though I shall never weep or laugh 
again, as if I shall live out my life in a bitter, 
stony calm. Oh!” twisting her hands to- 
gether, “if he has no mercy upon me, if he 
adheres to his diabolical condition!” and 
then her manner grows less calm. ‘Oh! my 
poor Jack! my dear Jack! who shall tell you 
this dreadful thing? I wish I might die 
before he heard the bitter truth. He would 
remember me then with loving regret; now— 
now he will hate me his whole life long.” 

What can I say to her? Words are so peor, 
so ‘little worth”; no love, no sympathy can 
help her in her calamity. Oh! the awful 
sense of helplessness that comes upon me! 
And all the while she stands looking into my 
eyes with those lovely, miserable ones of hers, 

at perhaps will never more be glad, and 
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seems mutely to reproach me that I.can do 
nothing to save her. 

“Nesty,” I say, scarcely above a whisper, 
“you must not do this thing. Poverty and 
disgrace will be less cruel to bear than the 
knowledge that we have spoiled your life and 
broken your heart.”’ 

She shakes her head. 

** Unless he will have pity, there is no hel 


for me. I have promised, and cannot go bac 
upon my word. I must go through with this 
thing now, and when I have fulfilled my part 


of ‘the contract, may Heaven, in its mercy, let 
me die. Oh! do not think all my grief is for 
myself; it is the thought of Jack’s ongeeh 
that lies so heavily upon me. Love, oh! my 
love, will you ever forgive me that I hurt you 


so sorely? Nesty, it was to-have been such a |. 


little time before we were happy together— 
such a little time; and now we shall never be 
glad in each other any more. It is too crael— 
too cruel.” 

All the long morning she stays with me; 
follows me from place to place. 

“I dare not be alone,” she says; “I should 
go mad. Let me be with you, Nesty.” 

At last the afternoon comes, and as the 
hour draws near for Graham Chester’s arrival, 
Mignon’s manner seems almost insensibly to 
harden. She sits by meholding my hand fast 
in hers, and her lips are very set, her lips 
bright ‘with an agony of fear. After awhile 
we hear his step, his voice as he speaks with 
father in the hall; then they are closeted 
together for.awhile, and Mignon bows her face 
upon my shoulder. I think that she is pray- 
ing. e sit in utter silence, for what seems a 
terribly long time, because of our suspense ; 
then a hand is‘laid upon the door, and father 


says,— 

“ You will find her in this room; Ernestine 
is with her,” and as Graham Chester enters 
she lifts herself erect, and meéts his pas- 
sionate gaze with cold, scornful eyes. He 
looks at me, as though requesting me to leave 
them alone, but I am suddenly obtuse, so he 


‘* May I ask, as an especial favour, that you 
will grant mea private interview with Miss 
Mignon ?”’ 

“My sister is here by my special desire,” 
Mignon answers, quietly. ‘ All that youmay 
have to say can be said before her ; we haveno 
secrets.” 

For a moment he wears a dogged expres- 
sion then he says, with his most high and 
mighty air,— 

“I bow to your decision, although I wish it 
had been different. Mr. Elliot has told you 
why I am here to-day?” 

“Yes, and, pardon me, I can but express 
surprise that you should renew proposals you 
are perfectly aware must be distasteful to. any 
honest woman. Oh! sir,” starting to her 
feet, ‘‘ do not inflict this wrong upon me and 
the man I love ; do not so degrade your name, 
your nature. Iam a poor girl, and unfit to 
be your wife. I should be wahappy in the 
Station to which you would raise me. .I have 
no ambition ‘but to live for and toil for the 
man whose wife I pray I may soon be. Do 
not speak yet; hear me, my heart is so full, 
that it must cry out to you, or it would break, 
Mr. Graham, I love John Clinton with all my 

“soul, with all my strength. I have no thought 
that is not his, no wish that doesnot turn to 
him. If you do this great evil what will you 
gain? A wife, truly; but a wife who.scorns 
and hatés you, who will tremble. with sick 
loathing when you approach, who will.bat 
hate you the more-each time you caress her. 
And then, when you are bound to her by in- 
‘dissolable ties, you will yearn. to. be free ; you 
‘will remember that there were other women 
fairer than she, who would have’ been glad in 
your love ; so indifference-will come upon you, 
and then the hate of that which once 

‘prized. “You would wish for the focakam 
nothing but my death could give you; you 
would wince beneath the knowledge ‘that in 
my heart, I longed with sick longing for the 
man from: whom you stole me;.that I:con- 


trasted all your ways, all youractions, with 
his, and that you suffered bitterly: by the 
comparison. Oh! show me some pity? We 
will all work day and night, year in and year 
out, until-our debt is:paid!”’ 

He approaches her, and seems about to touch 
her, but she shrinks back. 

‘*You .plead well, Mignon ; but all your 
pleading, all your present pain, will not avail 
to change my purpose. The day will come 
when you will smile over this hour with its 
exaggerated woes, and acknowledge that I 
knew best what was good ‘for you.” 

“Smile over the ruin of his lifeand mine!”’ 
she cries, inan awful:voice. ‘Shall we clasp 
hands and congratulate each other upon our 

i ? Shall we bless-your mame, and be 

that you parted us?” 

“I will make some allowance for girlish 
sentiment,’’ he answers, in. his most iose 
tone; ‘‘and I shall try to forget all.the harsh 
and foolish things you have said. But do not 
flatter yourself into the -belief that I will 


forego my purpose.” 
“ if Isay I will not-listen-to-you; that 
I refuse to become your wife?” 


“ Then it will be my painful duty to expose 
your father’s position—to puta. distress.in the 
house; to demand back the sums. of money 
lent; and you will .have,the consolation of 
knowing you murdered your mother.” 

i I don’t know what possesses 
me, as I confront this man. I am_-carried 
out of myself by my passion against him, and 
my grief for. her. 

“ Sir,” I ory, “‘ have you no:heart—no com- 
passion on my sister? What do-you think our 
little world would say, could it learn the 
—— by which you would compass'this mar- 

e ” 

‘It would simply shrug its.shoulders, and 
say you lied,” he answers, coolly. “What 
would your father’s word avail against mine ? 
Folks would not be slow to say hehad turned 
and bitten the hand that caressed him ;.and 

our ‘sister’s name would be bandied to and 
oe until even her - ter lover would 
fear to make her his.wife.” 

I fling myself on. my. knees. before-him. 

“Oh! mercy !.” Lery, ‘ mercy for.her! .Do 
not forget your manhood, or pretend .to ‘scoff 
at her misery. Ask amy sacrifice of .me, and 
I will willingly make it—but. let her free. 
All her heart, all her life, is‘bound up in Jack. 
If you tear her from him, for whom er for 
what shall she live! Women have.gone mad 
with less reason than this ; women have put 
an end to their wretched -existence ‘by sharp 
and sure means. On my knees I entreat your 
goodness,.on my knees—~—’’ 

‘‘No,no!” cries Mignon, striving toraise me 
to my feet ; ‘‘not there, dear heart, not'there. 
We have pleaded long enough. Mr,-Ghester, 
I.struggle no more against your will. .No, do 
not touch me,’’ as once again he essays to 
clasp her hand; ‘just now there is murderin 
my heart. Nesty, Nesty! hush! your prayers 
for pity hurt._me.” 

But I continue to implore and weep for her, 
until he says, ieily,— 

‘You are wasting your. eloquence, Miss 
Elliot. Iam sorry to refuse-a'lady’s request, 
but in this case, to grant it- would-be to ruin 
my own life.” 

Then at Mignon’s second bidding I -rise, 
knowing nothing will move that selfish heart 
to compassion ; no earthly power availto help 
my darling. 

**You have decided .wisely,’’ he continues, 
addressing her, ‘“‘and I am not hopeless that 
I shall win your love eventually. I will make 
your ‘life a happy ‘one, will. place no restric- 
tions upon you ; and when you are courtedand 
féted (for women are imitative, and you will 
soon adorn your new rank) you will wonder 
how you could have been so long blind to your 
own interests.”’ 

‘‘You have said enough,” she answers, in 
lew and measured tones, ** and having.won'the 
poor prize you 80 covet you should be con- 
tent. But you will not. Oh! I amegladin 





that knowledge. Day by day, hour by héur 





EES 
— 


(if, indeed, youlove.me), your heart will sicken 
and faint, seeing that I loathe you. When you 
look into my eyes you will read there only 
hate and repulsion; when you listen to my 
voice it will be laden with and longing 
for what can. never ‘be.mine. love I beax 
that other man will be.al -between us, will 
sit like a ghost at your table, walk with you 
in your daily ways, haunt your waking 
thoughts, and make your dreams terrible; and 
knowing this I shall-rejoice. Now go; let me 
have a little peace—a little rest before I tell 
my lover what evil I have brought him—be- 
fore I show him how vile men may be—what 
cruel blows women must deal now and then 
even to those for whom they would die. Do 
you hear me—go? do you .loiter ? Are 
you not content? "What more do you ask?’ 
* One kiss,” he-answers painfully, “‘as a 
a. our betrothal.” ~ iis, 
“T have given you myself—my kisses 
all for tai We hd not include ‘those in ‘the 
bargain.” duit di 
And, then as he goes out, we fall weeping in 
each other’s arms, 


— 


CHAPTER Iv. 


Tur evening comes, bringing Jack with it. 
As he enters the room I glance involuntafily at 
Mignon, who has ‘been sitting, with loosely 
clasped hands, gazing into the fire. ‘She'has 
risen now, and'there isa ‘vivid spot of ‘colour 
on either cheek, and her eyes shine with un- 
natural brilliancy. With-a cheery good even- 
ing for us all, and’a smile‘for her, Jack ‘takes 
her hand, exclaiming at its coldness. Mother 
glances apprehensively at her, and father 
ostensibly buries finhis newspaper, but 
I can see that he is regarding her covert 
anxi 


Janke,” she says, ‘‘ come into thenext room 
with me; I have something to say to'youthat 
must be said to you when alone.” “ 

He-goes with her, ‘so unconseious of the im- 
pending blow, so glad:in, and sure of her love, 
that the bitter irony of it all brings the tears 
to my eyes, ‘that are already so tired of weep- 
ing. I hear Mignon close‘the door behind her, 
and I wonder in’what words she will break the 
news to her lover; and ‘pray madly that he 
may not add to her woe by fierce hes. 
What a long, long time%*theyaregone! But 
then the story isnot short one, and he will 
entreat, expostulate, command! Oh! -it'isin 
my heart to pray ‘that her and her 
resolution may fail _ $ 7 eaven ‘will 
find some other way of-escape for us. . 

At last the door is reopened, and Jack's 
voice, ‘hoatse and harsh with ‘the burden of 
his agony, calls to me,— 

“Nesty'! ‘Nesty ! I want you.” , 

I rise and join him at once ; he is standing 
in the open doorway ; : rd. him I can see 
Mignon’s figure crouching in a chair, .can 
hear her deep-drawn breaths ; but .just at 

y thoughts are with.Jack. How 
white he is! The fair, frank face:so good to 
look upon, and lately so instinct with joy, is 
drawn and haggard ; his eyes are wild, his lips 
work convulsively, and in his “hand s 
the veins are big and swollen. I‘tonch:him 
timidly in token of pe a fe — pe 
shakes off imy fingers, and me: e 
arm draws me in, shutting the Soar violently, 

“Ts this true, Nesty? ” heyasks,:and his 
miserable eyes wander to that pretty ereuch- 
ing figure. ‘Won't you assureme sie is 


“Qh!” L ery, wringing my hands; ‘‘ would 
that I could! Jack, fack! be pitiful and 
merciful to her; she has so much to bear, and 
noone can ‘help her! ‘Think, my dear, what 
this: must mean for her.” 

Bat hei ts fiercely. . 

“Who dares gach a »sacrifice of 
her? Your father exceedsa parent'sauthority. 
He is a miserable, 'selfi ! Let him 
face his troubles manfally,:and not seek to 
make. his daughter his scapegoat. I will not 
‘submit to this injustice! I will some 


truths that shall wring his ‘cowardly heart!” 
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“Hush!” I cry; ‘the walls are thin, and 
you speak so loudly, ‘he will ‘hear !” 

“He must even be spared the pain of my 
strictures!” scornfully. “And so that he 
may stand well with the world he will compel 
his daughter to break her solemn oath to one 
man, and give herself to another she‘professes 
to lodthe. Do you ‘suppose I will keep 
silence?” 

“Oh!” I answer, miserably ; “do not so 
cruelly misjudge my dear father; he suffers 
most ‘bitterly. He dare not*meet Mignon’s 
eyes, he who loves her ‘80 well, and ‘has been 
always ‘so proud of her. But ‘he ‘fears for 
mother; “the oe ra d ~ reve oe, 
the exposure is affairs, the departure from 
this plaice, which has been her ‘home through 
all her ney cred propel . 

I pause ‘then, m’s moans alone 
break'thesudden‘silence. But presently Jack 
says, in a slow, hard tone;— 

“You plead well for father. Could 
you not have used your’eloquence for me‘and 
for her?” 

“Oh! I «prayed for you both! entreated, 
implored! butvainly ; oh! most vainly. Oh! 
Jack!” as-those terrible moans fell upon ‘my 
ear, and seemed to break my very heart; 
ss speak kindly to her; her grief is greater than 

urs | ; 

His anguish makes him unjust. 

‘*How-.can ‘I tell,” he asks, “that you are 
not allin the plot? HowdoI know she'is not 
playing a part? ‘Graham ‘Chester may have 
been @ possibility, I was a certainty. How 
should I tell if I were accepted merely because 
his entire conquest was d of? Bris a 
woman’s way to prefer riches and rank ‘to 


love and a moderate er eee A 

“No,no!” I ory, hastily ; “it is a woman's 
way to forget herself for others ; to consider 
herself Jeast of all; to sacrifice every “hope, 
every wish, and her life-long:love, to those to 
whom she owes duty and affection ; for whom, 
if need be, remembering all past goodness, she 
would' die!” 

As I cease I heara movement, and, glancing 
towards my sister, see ‘that she is looking 
fixedly at us. She has altered her-position, 
and her cheek now rests upon her arm; her 
dishevelled hair falls loosely about the now 
pale face, down which bitter tearsare stream- 


ing. 

“You should have spared ‘me that, Jack!” 
she says, in @ laboured voice, which is totally 
devoid of all reproach. ‘ But perhaps you 
could mot control your anguish. Oh! my 
poor boy! my dear love!” stretching out 
trembling hands that he will not touch or 
clasp; ‘‘ I seem.to deserve all your scorn, all 
your anger; but pity me! Yet, how should 
you.pity me or forgive, when I am spoilingyour 
life, sending you away half broken-hearted. 
Oh!” rising and approaching him; “oh, 
love! Oh, dear! ‘Wiil you not touch me, or 
speak torme? Will you refuse even to look 
atme? -Has all your love turned to hate? 
Oh! I could.bave borne much more at your 
hands, and yet neither have looked or spoken 
my reproaches!’’ 

“Mignon!” he cries, desperately ; ‘‘ will 
you forego this purpose?” 

‘You-tempt me too cruelly! Oh! if you 
love me, help me todo my duty!” 

‘Your duty is to me!” 

“Oh! what shall I say? How make you 
understand what motives urge me on to-this 
deed? Can I see my father.and my little 
helpless brothers homeless? Can I bear to 

ink my mother’s death lies at my -door? 
Oh! how hard you all are with me! What 
have I done? + have I done, that I should 
*" ing ith in her Jack 

; ish in voice s heart is 
moved rol 

“1 can’t tell,” he says, brokenly, “if I have 
spoken unjustifiably. I think Iam mad. It 
may be you are a wronged and suffering 
woman, or it may be Iam your dupe, your, 
fool ; ‘but even if you are deceiving me I love 
you, and shall love you always. I will try to 


‘bruited through 





forgive you, that you have so utterly wrecked 


my life; in time I may even learn to wish 
you happiness, but now I feel it ‘best to go, to 
say good-bye whilst I have. some remnant of 
manhood and self-control léft. me.” 

‘He does not offer his hand, or seek to caress 
her, but moves slowly and heavily towards 
the door, whilst Mignon watches him like a 
creature fascinated. Suddenly she cries to 
him ‘in a terrible voice to stop, and running 
towards him, throwing her arms about him, 
sobs out,— 

‘Not 80; oh! not so, Jack! “Will you go 
without one kiss, without one good-bye? It 
is too, too cruel! I cannot bear it! Icannot 
part with you so!” 

And ‘then he catches her to him, and, like 
one gone mad, kisses and caresses her, whilst 
she laments in low and bitter accents the 
terrible sorrow that has fallen upon them. 

I dare not look at her; my heart is well- 
nigh breaking with the weight of their woe. 
I fling myself upon the couch and cry quietly ; 
and when at last I dare to lift my eyes I see 
= sister standing alone, just as he has left 

er. 


She seems at first incapable of understanding 
her own desolation, but when I speak her name 
the memory of all that is gone rushes back 
upon her, and with a half-suppressed shriek 
she flings herself down beside me, and, hiding 
her face in my skirts, cries,— 

— so mere: gone, and. Pa " 

ay after ’ nds Mignon 
anvmeliod by na Towards evening I notice 
her wistful eyes turn always towards the 
door, as if expecting to see the lover who 
never comes now, and whose absence is so 
keenly felt by us all. 

She never complains, never reproaches 
father by word or look. Quietly, apatheti- 
dally, she goes about the house, neglecting 
none of her old duties, rather adding to them. 

The news of the rupture between herself 
and Jack and her betrothal to the Squire°is 
the village, and when ‘she 
walks out she is the all condenming 
or envious eyes ; but [ thinkishe neither notices 
nor knows this ; she carries herself with such 
a weary pride, such supreme:indifference. 

Graham Chester comes.and goes ‘at his own 
will; but to all his:wooing she turns adeaf 
ear, and will scarcely allow:him even to kiss 
her hand. Yet, though she often wounds 
him, he is very cheerful, very hopeful, so 
much so that one day Miguon says,— 

‘‘ If he were less imperturbably good-natured 
I should hate himtess. There are times when 
I feel I could strike him down in the midst'of 
his smiling, such strength comes ¢o me, such 
hate.” 

The preparations for the te is | 
tobe on‘a grandscale—go on, but Mignon will | 
have nothing ‘tosay ing arrangements ; 
she leaves all' those ‘to Chester, who certainly 
is‘very generous on this occasion. 

Only reo soe she utterly refuses tocomply 
with. He'had*wished to give aaa : cheque for | 
the of»purchasing a suitable troussean, 
but she had caeiehed eddy, — 

“Twill no gift from you until I am 

fe. ‘I am merely a farmer’s 
ughter,‘and Iwill come ‘to you in a manner 
befitting my low estate.’ 

At last’ the very day is fixed for the wedding. 
Itseems a piece of refined cruelty that Graham 
Chester’should insist upon the fourteenth of 
February, and hearing his decision Mignon | 

8 out shrilly,— 

“** You ‘have chosen well,” she says, ironi- 
cally. ‘It is the day on which each bird 
‘chooses his mate; the day.devoted to happy 
loves and lovers.” | 

Christmas is a wretched time with us; 
there is a miserable farce of gaiety with which | 
we.each try to deceive the other, only failing , 
wretchedly in our attempts, After this the’ 
veg although leaden, pass all too quickly, 
and the growing horror in our darling’s.eyes | 
makes our hearts bleed. ‘ 

We never speak of Jack, although he is 
ever present in our thoughts and our prayers. 





— 


He avoids Brooklands as though it were 
plague-stricken. 

_ So at last the fourteenth comes, and my 
sister, standing before the village altar, vows 
to love, honour, and obey the man who has 
been to her “‘ more pitiless than death.” 

_ The local papers describe the ceremony as 
impressive and beautiful, launch into fulsome 
press. of the bride’s loveliness, and give a 
ong list.of the distinguished persons present ; 
the many magnificent gifts, and-all the pomp 
a3 goes to make up a wedding “in high 

e. 

I shall never know how I bear myself during 
the breakfast, or what words I say tomy dear 
as I wish -her good-bye as Graham hurries 
her away to the carriage. But whenthey are 
gone I steal away from the throng of noisy 
guests _preparing to depart, and -h i 
homewards reach the garden at last, where, 
flinging myself on a seat, I burst into bitter 
and uncontrollable sobs. 

“Oh! my darling, my darling!" We «re 
now so powerless to help her, she will soon be 
so far away, and if he should ill-treat her, 
there will be none:to give her comfort or con- 
solation. 

I start up suddenly, hearing a rustling in 
the hedge, and then 1 see.a white face, with 
wild eyes close to my own, and Jack’s voice, 
changed beyond all recognition, says,— 

“So it is all over. went to church tc 
hear’her take her vow. I thought at the very 
last her heart would fail her. Oh, Heaven! 
Oh, Heaven! she was.so cruelly brave!” 

“Jack! Jack!’ I cry, weeping, “if I 
could comfort you Iwould, but I want com- 
fort so sorely myself. My heart is broken.” 

“Comfort !”’ he answers, fiercely, ‘‘ There 
is none for me, nor any hope in a time to 
come.” 


ee 


CHAPTER V. 


In March ‘TI receive a letter from Mignon 
saying she has returned to England, and is 
staying at Graham Chester’s town house; 
she adds, too, she has implored him to bring 
her to Brooklands, but that he steadily refuses 
to do-so, alleging as his reason that he wishes 
her to share the pleasures ofa season in town. 
But he has-given her permission to invite me 
to the house for a few weeks. 

At first I decide not to go, but remembering 
my darling’s loneliness and how passionately 
she must yearn for‘the sight of one familiar 
face, I stifle my resentment against Graham 
Chester sufficiently to write a letter of accept- 
ance. Then mother and I set to work at my 
scanty wardrobe, trimming this dress, turn- 
ing that; and mother gives me a piece of fine 
old lace, ‘which had‘formed a part of her wed- 
ding dress, with which to brighten my black 
silktor evening wear. 

I reach London late in the afternoon, ana 
lighting on the platform atSouth Kensington 
am accosted by a pompous footnran, who asks, 
in-accents of scarcely veiled surprise, if I 2m 
Miss Elliot. I fancy he regards my quiet, in- 
expensive attire with mild pity, ‘and the fact 
that I had travelled third-clase has evidently 

him. Itremble to think what ‘he 
will say or how he will look when he sees my 
one modest trunk ; ‘but by the time it has been 
hurled upon the’platform by-an irate 
(whose anger, however, is appeased by a 
judicious tip) he has recovered his equanimity, 
and proceeds to hand me into the ca 
with an air of elaborate condescension. 

After 2 short drive we reach my ‘sister's 
home. It is one of a row of great grey build- 
ings, and has an air of luxury altogether new 
to me, and I 'wonder‘how Mignon will look in 
the midst of so much: grandeur. The hall is 
‘brilliantly lighted, and there are rare pictures, 
dainty statues and ornaments visible every- 


where. 

I feel hurt. and neglected when no Mignon 
appears to welcome me, but a maid-servant 
appears, and saying Mrs. Chester waits -me in 
her boudoir, leatis me up the thickly-carpéted. 
stairs. I confess toa feeling of timidity as 
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my eyes take in every detail of the wealth 
about me,and I wish myself back again 
at the quiet farm—rather a host of duties 
than this overwhelming sense of inferiority 
and insignificance. 

And as I think thus the maid pauses at a 
half-open door, and tapping, is bidden to enter. 
The voice is Mignon’s, but changed and list- 
less ; and as the maid ushers me in, I seemy 
sister, — too, standing in an alcove, 
surrounded by silken hangings. She herself 
iooks like a picture framed in crimson and 
cream, and a great pang rends my heart as I 
iook on her, and wonder vaguely if all this 
wealth and splendour has changed her nature 
too, and killed the love she bore me. 

She advances to meet me, her dress rust- 
ling as she moves, the jewels about her snowy 
throat and arms gleaming like little flames ; 
she gives me an icy cold hand. 

‘My dear Ernestine, it was good of you 
to come so soon,” and then simply touches 
my cheek with her lips, and before I have 
recovered from my bewilderment and pain, 
she turns to the maid. ‘Miss Elliot will 
not require your services to-night, Babette ; 
she will not dress.” 

Then we are alone once more, and all ina 
moment my darling’s manner alters; she 
flings her arms about me, and begins to kiss 
my lips, my hair, my hands, crying all the 
while in a low and piteous way, intreating me 
never to leave her, asking news of all the dear 
ones, catching me to her bosom asa mother 
does some dear and long-absent child. 

When we have grown calmer, and she has 
dashed away her tears, I ask for news of her- 
self and her doings, but she says swiftly,— 

“Not to-night, Nesty, my darling. Mr. 
Chester is at his club, so let us forget that he 
ever existed, and be happy together.” 

Of course I can do nothing but obey ; we go 
down together, and during dinner Mignon is 
the courteous, Mayfair hostess ; but when the 
servants have gone out, and we sit over the 
dessert, she is once again my Mignon, the 
darling and pride of our hearts. Of her own 
will, as the evening wears by, and we weary 
of music, she speaks of her new life and the 
relations between herself and her husband. 

“I have tried,” she says, in a low, hard 
voice, ‘‘ Heaven knows I have tried to love my 
husband, and to find pleasure in the life he 
makes me lead; but it is allin vain. My 
heart is with my dear ones, and as each hour 
passes I imagine just what you and mother 
are doing, until, despite the self-control I am 
learning, I am fain to cry out with my pain. 
Does he treat me kindly? Well, I suppose 
most people would say he does, but is it kind- 
ness to keep me from those I love, to drag me 
from place to place until I am tired of 
all amusements, sick of what folks so falsely 
call pleasure? 


‘**T must move and act as a polite machine ; 
a laugh tooloud provokes his anger, a retort 
too personal brings a frown to his brow, and 
is voted vulgar. I must hold my peace as to 
my friends and the dear old home ; I must pass 
here, among these new associates and ac- 
quaintances, as the daughter of a country 
gentleman ; the child of a working farmer as 
Graham Chester's wife would be an anomaly. 
True, he showers his gifts upon me—silks and 
jewels, and furs. 

_“*I have my own carriage, my own par- 
ticular servants, and I wish I were one of the 
latter. Oh! how little they guess, those 
who see nothing but my onter life, that I am 
eating out my heart in my anguish and 
terrible sense of desolation. Nesty, oh! my 
sister ; I would gladly give up all you see, all 
the wealth and state so many prize, to be 
once more the hard-working, shabbily-dressed 
country girl, whose greatest dissipation was a 
picnic, or a visit to a menagerie. How happy 
we were in the old days! Oh! my dear, my 
dear! how happy we were!” 

_ “Darling,” I say, trembling under the 
influence of her despair and passion, “is it 
well to think of the past? Will it help you 





now to indulge in memories of it, and to con- 
trast it with the present?” 

“ What a blessed thing it would be if one 
could blot out ali recollection of past joys and 
griefs!” 

‘** Perhaps you would find it otherwise. Re- 
member the Haunted Man in one of Dickens’s 
Christmas stories ; he forgot all the ye. and 
yet living only in the present was far more 
wretched than ever he had been before. No, 
no, my love, rather pray the prayer they 
printed round the picture in the hall, ‘ Lord 
keep my memory po. sy 

She stirs uneasily in my arms, and then, as 
a step sounds on the stairs, suddenly slips 
from my embrace, and seats herself at a dis- 
tance from me, calm and cold again; most 
beautiful, most icily composed. 

“It is Mr. Chester,” she says, in a half 
whisper, and in another moment he is with 


us. 

Advaneing to me, he extends the tips of his 
Seen with an air of condescension that 
makes my hands tingle to strike him. 

“You are very welcome, Ernestine,” he 
says, in his Sir Charles Grandison way. “1 
trust your visit may be a pleasant one.” 

Then he stoops over Mignon, and kisses her 
brow; I, watching, see the faintest flash of 
resentment in her eyes, the least imaginable 
flicker of colour in her pale face; but as he 
seats himself opposite her, she asks, with a 
languid air, how he has spent his time, if the 
debate at the club had nm a brilliant one ; 
and, scarcely waiting any reply, turns to me, 
with the same aristocratic indifference of 
manner. 

I am bound toconfess that my visit is made 
very pleasant for me. I am taken to the 
opera, the theatre, every place of amusement 
is open to me. I once had the honour of 
dancing at a titled lady’s ball,:and I sit out 
many a weary dinner. People make much of 
me for Mignon’s sake, but the happiest hours 
are those.I steal fromt my numerous engage- 
ments to spend with Martin. — 

He is not.allowed to visit me, although 
Mignon:-herself pleads with Mr. Chester 
against his decision. His answer brings an 
angry flush to my face, and makes me long to 
leave the shelter of his roof at once ; it is only 
my love for Mignon that restrains me. 

““My dear Mignon,” he says, coldly, “I 
have married you and not your family, or the 
connections they may form. I am happy to 
entertain Ernestine, because her manners and 
appearance are those of a lady; but, once for 
all, I must decline to receive her lover, or any 
other member of your family. I cannot bring 
discredit upon my name!” 

The hot blood mounts to Mignon’s face. 

“Tf,” she says, “if your friends and 
associates were as good, as true, as loving as 
my parents, the world would be a happier 
— I am not ashamed of my origin. One 

y I shall shock all my Mayfair acquaint- 
ances by giving them a racy description of my 
former mode of life;” then she laughs 
bitterly. ‘‘Cannot you see their terrified 
looks, Nesty, and hear their sneering speeches, 
when, after bowing and smiling with assumed 
cordiality, they have left me to myself ?”’ 

“T dislike this levity, Mignon; it is 
unbecoming,” says Mr. Chester; “totally at 
variance with the position you now occupy.” 

“Tam sorry if I displease you; but kindly 
remember I was not to the manner born,” she 
answers, with passionate scorn, then linking 
her hand in my arm she draws me out of the 
room. “ 

At last my visit ends, and with tears and 
kisses we part; Mignon to go back to her gay 
life, I to my duties. She had entreated that 
she might be allowed to return to Brooklands 
with me, but Mr. Chester had answered,— 

**No; the season is not yet ended, and I do 
not choose my wife should hide herself at a 
farm-house, or spend her days in menial 
occupations amongst half-educated people.” 

And Mignon had submitted to his decision 
with what grace she could. 

So I return alone to Brooklands, laden with 


story first. 





gifts from Mignon, There are dainty dresses, 
costly laces, and furs for myself; toys and 
money for the young ones; for father a pair 
of oticiamels spectacles, and for mother a 
portrait of her darling, beautifully framed, 
and many « little gift beside. When she was 
making her purchases I remonstrated with 
her on her lavish expenditure; she only 
smiled bitterly. 

“It is part of the price of my happiness. 
Why should I withhold it when it can pro- 
cure pleasure for others?” 

The days immediately following my return 
home pass swiftly; there is much to do and 
munch to tell, May comes and goes before 
one is even accustomed to the idea that the 
poet’s month is with one. There is, however, 
very little poetry about the May of this year. 
It is far colder than it had been in March, and 
very wet, so that we are glad when evening 
comes, and we can close the curtains, thus 
shutting out the dreary prospect. 

One night, when we are all seated together, 
we hear the sound of wheels in the yard; and 
father, rising, walks into the hall, There he 
is confronted by Jack—dear Jack !—whom we 
have not seen since the wretched day on which 
our darling left us. 

He draws my father back into the room, 
and we see he is very white and agitated. 

‘You must not be alarmed,” he says, 
hastily, ‘‘I have brought you a late visitor, 
and one who will be welcome.” 

Some thought of who this visitor may be 
flashes into my mind. 

‘Is it Mignon?’’ I question; and mother 
gives a little, faint cry. 

“Yes. Stay, do not go to her yet; hear my 
She came to me a little more than 
an hour ago, half mad with the pain and 
shame she has endured. It appears things 
have gone utterly wrong with her—and—and 
her husband ; and to-day he not only taunted 
her with her known love for me, but in. the 
heat of his passion struck her. Mad with her 
outraged pride and womanly dignity she fled ; 
but, fearing he would seek her here, came on 
to Hadleigh. I was in my study when she 
entered, and, throwing herself at my feet, 
implored me to hide her away from Chester. 
The temptation to do so was almost over- 
whelming ; but her fair name is dearer to. me 
than ‘anything else on earth. So I hired a 
cab, and brought her on here; she is waiting 
outside now with Mrs. Garton. Be merciful, 
be good to her; she has need of all your 
love.” 

Weeping softly, mother turns to the door; 
but father is there before her, and together 
they lead our darling in. She is very pale 
and cold, and seems dazed—quite incapable 
of understanding what is passing, and at first 
we fear for her reason. 

Mother holds her close to her bosom, sob- 
bing over her, and kissing her wildly. Poor 
father groans out a prayer for his forgiveness 
for all the misery she has suffered for his sake. 
But she does not seem to heed or hear him; 
her heavy eyes wander slowly from face to 
face, until they rest upon Jack’s; then her 
lips quiver, and a faint flush steals into her 
cheeks. She sways towards him with out- 
stretched hands, and I am glad to see the tears 
have risen to her eyes. : 

‘‘ Jack!” she whispers, ‘‘ Jack!” 

He takes her hand in his. 

“ What is it, Mignon?” and I know by his 
voice what fierce self-control he is exercising. 

“You have saved my good name. Oh! 
Heaven bless you! Heaven bless you! Jack, 
I think I have been mad; I must have been 
mad to act asIdid. Don’t look at me, your 
eyes shame me —don’t speak tome,” and then 
her face droops upon his hands, and she begins 
to sob wildly. 

He trembles like a child, and turns to me. 

“ Take her away, Nesty, take her away,” he 
says, hoarsely; ‘there are limits to my 
endurance. I cannot bear this.” 

So we Jlead her up to my room, and lay her 
upon the bed; and all night mother and I 
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watch by her, for she soon falls into a heavy 
slumber. 

And in the morning Graham Chester ap- 
pears, as we had f he would. 





CHAPTER VI. 

Or course we can do nothing for our darling. 
Graham Chester is her husband, and the law 
is on his side. True, it might be possible to 
obtain a judicial separation; but then, as 
Mignon says, the exposure would kill her. 

She is very much changed in the few weeks 
that have elapsed since we parted; the once 
rounded figure is painfally thin now; the 
pretty arms are almost as slender asa child’s, 
and her lovely eyes look well-nigh too large 
for the spirituelle, wistful face. Her voice, 
like her manner, is listless, and all her 
strength of will seems to have deserted her ; 
so she goes away with Mr. Chester, uncom- 

lainingly, and no one ever hears the story of 

er flight. 

Chester is a discreet man, and has not 
noised his grievances abroad. Jack, of course, 
is silent for Mignon’s sake, and Mrs. Garton 
has been well paid hy Mr. Chester to keep her 
own counsel. Perhaps he thinks it wiser to 
take her to fresh places and scenes ; however 
that may be, he carries her off to France, and 
we hear from her only at intervals, and her 
letters tell us scarcely anything about her 
mode of. life. 

So the time wears on until nearly the close 
of August ; and one day, whilst father is out 
in the fields with the reapers, a telegram 
comes to him from Toulon. Molly has gone 
to carry the men their “’lowance,” as théy 
elegantly term the ale and food they receive 
each noon during harvesting; so I elect to 
carry the missive to father. I find him stand- 
ing amongst the men, ‘giving them a few 
words of well-deserved praise. At the sound 
of my voice he turned surprisedly. 

‘““Why, Nesty, what has brought you out 
in such a hot sun as this?” he asks; then, 
catching sight of the orange envelope, he grows 
ghastly. 

‘* Mignon,” he cries, and tearing open the 
envelope, hurriedly reads the few words :— 
“‘Come to me at once, Mr. Chester is down 
with cholera,” 

Slowly the colour comes back to his face. 

“Thank Heaven, it is not my child,’ and 
turns back with me to the house. 

There is little time for Bey empire and 
yet dear mother has packed a few things to- 
gether, whilst father has been dressing, and 
stands waiting for him, equipped for the 
journey. 

“I must go with you, Frank,” she says; 
“my child will need me.” 

He makes no demur; perhaps he is glad to 
have other society than his own ; so they kiss 
Roy and me (the young ones are at school, and 
so must dispense with a farewell), and hurry 
away to the station to catch the Dover train. 

The house seems very big and lonely when 
they are gone, and the thought of Mignon 
alone and in trouble adds to my sense of foe 
liness and fear ; but I try to fill the hours with 
work, and supply mother’s place to the best of 
my ability. On the second day after their 
departure we receive a message to this effect, 
“Arrived here safely; too late to see Mr. 
Chester. He is to be buried atonce. Expect 
us home on Friday.” 

Only two days to prepare for Mignon’s 
coming! How shall we greether? How will 
she look, and speak, and move? My first 
thought is that now she is free for Jack to 
Woo again; my second one of remorse, that I 
could even for awhile ignore Graham Chester’s 
untimely fate. He been hard and cruel 
in many things, he had made our darling 
most miserable, and yet in his own way he 
had loved her passing well, and I could not 
doubt that Mignon’s tender heart would be 
wrung with grief for him. She would re- 
member the dead man’s generosity, and how 
light — striven to please her according to his 
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It is growing dark, when we hear the sound 
of wheels, for Roy has taken the gig to meet 
the travellers. The boys rush out into the 
yard to catch the first glimpse of Mignon; 
Molly presses her flat nose still flatter against 
the window pane; and I, unable to move, stand 
in the hall, waiting for my darling’s coming. 

Father enters first, then mother, drawing 
with her a little figure clad in deepest black. 
In an instant I have taken her in my arms, 
have lifted the sombre veil that hides her face, 
and am kissing hermadly. Mother draws her 
gently from me. 

“She is very tired and ill, Nesty; let her 
rest to-night. To-morrow she will be able to 
talk to you in her old way,’ and however un- 
willing we may be, we are compelled to bow to 
mother’s superior wisdom. 

So she is spirited away from us, and when 
mother comes down she brings with her a 
favourable report. 

‘‘Mignon has fallen into a deep and quiet 
sleep. Poor child, she needs it; she has had 
no rest since Mr. Chester fell ill.” 

Tell us all about it, mother,” Roy says; 
** poor fellow, it was rough on him.” 

‘* Yes,” mother answers, tearfully, ‘‘I nsed 
to feel angry with him, but I can’t now. He 
suffered such terrible agony, too, and was 
patient because Mignon was with him, sooth- 
ing him with her gentle ministrations. When 
we reached Toulon he had been dead some 
hours ; anda sweet, pale-faced Sister of Mercy 
was with Mignon. She it was who gave us 
full particulars; our darling has been too ex- 
hausted since his death to do more than answer 
the merest questions. It appears that as soon 
as he fell ill the servants took fright and left 
the house; but for the Sister, Mignon would 
have been all alone in her distress. Heaven 
bless that good woman ; I shall always think 
kindly of the whole sect for her sake. She 
told us that Mignon’s gentleness to the dying 
man was beautiful to see; that from the firat 
he seemed to know he should not recover, and 
he implored her not to leave him, and prayed 
that she would kiss him. She refused him 
nothing, and his last hours, despite his pain, 
were happy. Before the end he told her he 
had made a will in her favour, and it would 


comfort him to know she adhered to the con- 


ditions of it. He would have extorted a pro- 
mise to that effect, but the Sister implored 
him noé to bind Mignon by vows, which one 
day she might find it impossible to keep; and 
he yielded to her entreaties. He was not 
unhappy, save for his regret at leaving Mig- 
non.” 

There is a long silence, and then Roy “ the 
practical” says,— 

** And what of the will, mother?’’ 

“Oh, Mr. Clay, his solicitor, and Seymour 
Chester, his cousin, arrived before the funeral. 
The latter is a nice, pleasant-spoken young 
fellow, and seemed awfully sorry for Mignon. 
Afterwards, when the will was read, we found 
that, with one exception, Mr. Chester had 
behaved very generously towards his widow. 
The estate, which is strictly entailed, goes. of 
course, to Seymour, but he has bequeathed all 
his personal fortune and effects to Mignon for 
life; unless, indeed, she marries again, when 
the whole of the property will revert to 
Seymour Chester.” 

“ 80,” I say, bitterly, “his selfish love follows 
her even beyond the grave.” 

“ Hush, my dear,” mother answers, gravely, 
‘* speak no evil of the dead.” 

“Oh!” I retort, ‘I believe with Lamb, that 
that is an exploded fallacy ; because a man is 
dead, should he be endowed or credited with all 
the virtues?” 

* * * * * 

Very soon Mignon takes her accustomed 
place amongst us; and day by day, despite 
the wistfulness in her eyes, the bloom of 
health comes back to her fair young face, and 
her step grows lighter. 

The county grandees quite besiege the 
farm-house, and she receives them all with a 
new and sweet dignity that evidently makes 
a great impression upon them. She becomes 





a favourite with those match-making mam- 
ma’s and impecunious younger sons, who 
know nothing of the conditions of Graham 
Chester’s will; but she accepts all their pet- 
ting, all their homage, with a faint and}gentle 
scorn, for she has learned to value it aright. 
Many and many a time, when the early shock 
of Graham’s death has passed, I notice that 
her eyes turn wistfully towards the door at 
the sound of each strange step, and I know 
her mind is busy with thoughts of Jack, her 
heart fall of tender memories of him. But he 
never comes. I think he dare not trust him- 
self in her presence, lest his love should prove 
too great for his control. 

So nine months go by, and one day I go to 
Hadleigh to make some purchases. Passing 
down High-street I meet Jack, and he turns 
back with me. 

“ Jack,’ I say, ‘why do you never come to 
Brooklands now?” 

** Does she want me?” he asks, hoarsely ; 
‘does she ever speak of me, Nesty?” 

‘* She had not done so until yesterday ; but 
when we sat alone in the afternoon, she said, 
“ Nesty, why doesn’t Jack visit us now? Does 
he hate me, or am I quite forgotten? Surely 
he might forgive me now, knowing what I have 
suffered.’’ 

It is needless to say that the same evening 
finds him at the Farm; ver in looks ana 
speech than in the early days of his love, but 
otherwise not greatly changed. 

Mignon says little that evening, but in her 
eyes there is the light of hope, and the sorrow- 
ful curve of her lips give place to a faint and 
tremulous smile. Day after day he comes, 
but he speaks no word of love, and if Mignon’s 
heart sometimes faints within her, I cannot 
guess, for she does not betray herself, either 
by word or gesture. 

One afternoon, towards the close of Septem- 
ber, we walk to the fields, lately so rich with 
golden corn, but now bare and desolate-look- 
ing. Jack is with us, and his manner is 
strangely agitated ; reaching a gate he leans 
over it, and glances moodily down. 

‘* What is the matter, Jack?’’ I question. 
‘* You look desperately blue.” : 

“I’vesomething to tell you, and I hardly . 
know how to begin,” he answers, hurriedly. 
“The facf is—I—I am thinking of giving up 
the school, and going to New Zealand.” 

There is an exclamation of pain. from 
Mignon, and her dear face looks stddenly 
drawn and old. Jack, apparently, does not 
dare to glance at her. 

** Yes,” he says, half sullenly, ‘there is no 
opening for a fellow here, and there is no one 
to care whether I go or stay.” 

“* We care,” I answer ; and Mignon, weeping, 
cries,— 

“ Why will you go? I care.” 

“You!” he cries, his face distorted with 
passion and pain. ‘“ If I dared but think that, 
all would be easy. Mignon, I am going because 
I can’t bear this sort of thing any longer. I 
can’t ask you to give up all your fortune for 
my sake—that man’s jealousy and selfish love 
follows us still, and comes between us. I’ma 
poor fellow, indeed, for you to set your heart 
upon. I have no merit but that I love you 
with all my life; and because of my great 
passion I will not seek to drag you down to 
my level.’ 

Through all her confusion, through her 
trembling and her tears; there shines a 
wonderful gladness. 

“ Jack,” she says, softly, “if I say I hate 
this wealth, of which you think so much, and 
which has gone so nearly to robbing me of 
you; if I tell you it hangs like a millstone 
about my neck, and if I confess that your 
going will mar my life, and break my heart, 
will you stay? Jack, Jack !—am I too bold that 
you do not speak?” 

He turns to her with a rapturous cry,— 

** Love! love! doyou mean this? Are you 
willing to forego luxury, and rank, and all for 
my sake?’’ 

“Try me,’’ she says, with a happy sob; and 
as he catches her in his arms I discreetly 
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hasten away, and leave them to their new-found 
Joy. 

In the spring of the next year there is a 
double wedding ; the brides are Mignon and 
myself, the bridegrooms Jack and Martin. 
My home is henceforth in London, but oncea 
year I eome down to Brooklands, and from 
Brooklands proceed :to Hadleigh, where 
Mignon is now the reigning goddess, the joy 
of her husband’s home, the favourite of 
the boys. 

Prosperity has come at last to my. father, 
and there is nocloud in our sky. One oy 
when we are all seated together, I say saucily 
to Jack,— 

‘Do you still believe it isa ‘woman’s way’ 
to prefer riches and rank toloveand.a moderate 
competency ?”’ 

‘* No,” he answers, glancing at Mignon with 
love in‘his’eyes. ‘It is a woman’s way-to for- 
get herself and her happiness for the sake of 
those she loves !’’ 

[THE END.] 


. * 7. . * 








FACETLA. 


A posrr—the actor on the square. 

Goop for several trips—a wrestler. 

He stands at the head—the phrenologist. 

Down in the world—the bottom of an arte- 
sian well, 

Tue immediate delivery system—your 
money or your life. 

“$rrvck Down” is the title of a fashion- 
able novel. We suppose the hero kicked a 
gosling. 

‘“« Wirness, did you ever see the, prisoner at 
the bar?” “Oh! yes, That’s where I got 
acquainted with him.” 

A man said to his aged mother, speaking of 
his wife: ‘I do: wish I could keep Mary from 
exaggeratingso.”’ ‘Get her to talk about her 
age,’ responded the shrewd old lady. 

Says a paper: “With ‘money, come poor 
relations.” But poor relations never come 
with money. This is one of the rules that 
won't work both ‘ways. 


‘ Tankine about. dates, one ought to have 
them at one’s finger-ends,” said he. “Why?” 
said she. ‘Oh! because their home ison the 
palm.” 

Tue price of real estate was under discussion 
at the club, when one gentleman temarked : 
** Jones, old boy, I:know where you can buy 
just the nicest little home—splendid cottage, 
grand fruit trees, and all that—for.a song.” 
** Just my luck,’’ said Jones, “Ican’t sing a 
note.” 


A youne girl, who recently graced our social 
festivities, was ‘of a peculiarly thin figure, 
and displayed very pretty, but very prominent 
teeth. Being a stranger, she excited some 
comment. Somebody asked Mr. Smith how 
he liked her. ‘ Well enough ; but she looks 
like a comb—all back and'teeth.”’ 


A FATHER Was very much annoyed by the 
foolish questions of his little son. ‘ Johnny, 
you are a great source of annoyance to me.” 
“What's ihe matter, pa?” ‘You ask so 
many questions. I wasn’t.a big donkey when 
I was of your age.” ‘No, papa, but you’ve 
growed a heap since.” 


An Unexrectep Exproston.=-Professor Be- 
rastein (expatiatingly) : ‘Life is hollow; itis 
a bubble; nothing is what it seems.” Every- 
body: ‘‘ How beautiful!” Professor.B. : * We 
are walking on volcanoes which may at any 
moment overwhelmus.” Everybody: ‘How 
true!” Professor B. (getting excited): “I 
myself could explode this volcano. For in- 
stance, there are some men who habitually 
@eceive their wives. There is a man here——” 
Six men (rising): ‘‘ Well, professor, I can 
assure you--——’’ Scene of great confusion, 
and six women faint. 


A conremporary speaks of ‘a lady ”’ being 
detected in shoplifting. We shall next hear 
of ‘‘ a gentleman ”’ picking pockets. 

‘«Bripaetr, did you: hear the door bell ?”— 
“-Yes’m.’’—‘* Why don’t. you go to the door, 
then ?’’—‘‘ Sure, an’ it’s nobody to see me. 
I’m not. expecting callers to-day.” 

“How can I find out all about the young 
lady to whom I am engaged?” asks a pros- 
pective Benedick. Has she a younger brother? 
If so, consult him. 

A tapy once remarked to the elder Booth, 
who had a broken nose, ‘I like your acting, 
Mr. Booth ; but, to be frank with you, I can’t 
get over your nose.”’—“‘ No wonder, madam,” 
responded he—“ the bridge is ‘gone !” 

‘* Now tell me truly, Professor, what do you 
think of my voice?” asked little Miss Mac- 
screecher, after giving the Professor a speci- 
men of her vocalisation.—“‘ Oh, my dear Mees 
Macscreecher,’’ replied the polite Professor, 
“*T couldn’t be so rude as dat!” 

‘*Arr you superstitious, my dear?’ said 
Miss Birdie to a stranger to whom she had 
become engaged.—-‘‘ Not a bit; but why do 
you ask?” replied the youth.—“ Nothing, ex- 
cept you are the thirteenth young gentlemen to 
whom I have been engaged,”’ 

Mrixman: “Johnny, did you ‘put water in 
the milk this morning?” New ‘Assistant: 


‘Yes, sir.” “ Don’t you know that is wicked, 
Jonnny?” ‘ But you told me °to mix water 
withthe milk.”” ‘*Yes; butItold you'to put 


the water in first, and pour the milk “into it. 
Then, you see, we can tell people we never put 
water in our milk.” 

Benoxn, two friends go forth to-day ; 

Both are on pleasure bent ; 
One to the beach to take his way, 
To watch the waves toss high their spray, 
The other through the town to stray 
‘To “ see the elephant.” 

Now what's the difference 'twixtthe two? 
The answer comes with ease. 

’Tis simply this: One sees the sights, 
The other sights the seas. 

Youne Smythe was passionately enamoured 
of Miss Browne, and was squirming in his 
chair preparatory to a proposal, when the 

oung lady said: “ Mr. Smythe, you pass Mr. 
inplate, the jeweller'’s, on your way home, 
doyou not ?”’ “ Yes,” he said, huskily. “ Well, 
would you mind doing me a little favour ?”’ 
“Mind? Dear Miss Browne,” ‘he replied, 
‘with a look of unutterable reproach, ‘you 
have but tonameit.” “Thanks. Will you ask 
Mr. Thinplate if he has tightened the setting 
of my engagement ring, which Mr. George 
Simpson left with him yesterday?” 

“No,” said a man, in response. to a ques- 
tion, ‘‘I never actually fought a-duel, but I 
came very near it once.” ‘ Tell us.about it, 
colonel,” said a breathless listener. “It was 
some years ago, when duels were much more 
common than they are now, when a man’s 
honour was a sacred thing, and tobe defended 
at any.cost. I received .a challenge from a 

entleman who claimed that I insulted 

im, stating that I must either make a full 
apology or fight, I, -being the challenged 
party, had the choice of wi , Of course.” 
* And you chose——” “I chose-to apologise. 
That’s the nearest I ever came tovfighting a 
duel,”’ concluded the colonel. 


He was complaining in the . most ‘bitter 
manner about the size. of his gas bill, when 
the fat, bald-headed man in the corner of the 
*bus remarked: ‘I have ‘burned that same 
company’s gas for thirteen .years, and never 
had to complain.” ‘ Ever your 
meter?” ‘‘Never.” ‘How often have you 
-had .it tested?” “Not ‘a single time.” 
“Well, well! Never overcharged . you?’’. 
“No.” ‘And you are perfectly satisfied ?’’ 
‘‘ Perfectly.” The fat man‘got off.at-the next: 
corner, and the other observed tohis left-hand 
neighbour: ‘‘Whodo. you suppose. he -is?’’ 
“Oh! I’ve known him for years. .He’s.the 
chairman of the gas company you. men- 





tioned.” 


,gains ground.” 





A Liverroon man has taken so much phos. 
phorous that he is afraid to scratch himself. 

Too Mvcu ara Trie.—Young lady (who has 
just returned from Brighton): “Oh, Clara, 
I’ve had such a delightful time; and con- 
quests! you wouldn’t believe me if I were to 
tell you of the numiber'Ihave made.”’ Clara: 
“Oh, yes, I would, but some other time, dear. 
I have just been listening to your brother 
Jack tell of his ‘success -at fishing, and am a 
trifle tired.” 

Mratster (dining with the family) : “ Well, 
Bobby, do you like to:read the Bible ? * Bobby : 
“I don’t get much ofa chanceat it. Sister has 
it most of the time.” Minister (turning to sis. 


ter): ** Ah, ‘Miss Clara, I'am wate know 


that you find the:good book of daily use and 
consolation to you.”” «Bobby : ** Yes, she uses 
it for pressing autumn leaves.” 

A Woman's Reason.—Arabella: “Now do 
tell me, dear, why you broke your yc Cam 
with Mr. Golden?” ‘Julia: “‘ Well, I found 
he was too fond of drawing and painting.” 
Arabella: “Why, I should think that would 
just suit you, with your artistic tastes.” 

ulia: “ But his taste ran to drawing checks 
and painting the town.” 


‘‘ You are charged with kissing this young 
lady in the dark,’’ said the judge to the pri- 
soner, a good-looking, young man. © “.Mercifu} 
heavens!’ he,gasped. “Is that the young 
lady?” “It is.’ ‘Then I plead not guilty, 

our honour.” ‘ Not, guilty?” ‘Yes; and 
desire to enter-a plea of insanity.” 

Hopson Jones: “* Yes, Miss Clare gave me 
every reason to think that she was interested 
in me, but when I asked her to be my wife 
she unqualifiedly réfused.” Mrs. de. Bullion: 
“Qn what grounds did she «refuse you? ” 
Hobson Jones: “On the lawn-tennis grounds 
in her father's own yard.” 

Minister (just before church service): 
“ How is our worthy brother, Deacon Smith, 
getting on, doctor?” “Physician: “He is in 
a very critical condition. I was at his house 
three times yesterday and once this morning.” 
Minister (with{concern) : ‘‘ Indeed! I will ask 
the prayers of the congregation in his behalf.” 


‘* Squmupie,”” said Podsnap, “ I notice in the 
papers that female dentists are gaining ground 
in Germany.” “Yes.” ‘* Well, what I want 


“to know is how a dentist can gain ground?” 


‘“‘ That's simple. The same way thata farmer 
“ How is that?” “By pull- 
ing stumps.” 

‘* Srop, Eph,’ half*shouted Dubbs to a man 
whowas d ring in the crowd. But the 
man didn’t hear him and wenton. “TI beg 


‘your pardon,” said a tall, handsomely-dressed 


young fellow who had ‘heard the cry and 
waited until Dubbs had approached him, 
“Did you call me?” “Oh, no! ‘I merely 
spoke to my friend who 'was disappearing in 
the crowd—Eph Higgins.” “‘‘T beg 


“sand pardons, my dear sir! I thought you 


said ‘ stop thief.’”’ 

In an Italian garrison there was a private 
soldier by the name of Ugolino. One of the 
officers took the soldier aside one day, and 
asked him: ‘“ Are you.a descendant of the 
famous Count Ugolino, about whom Dante 
wrote?” ‘No,” replied the a: ‘ie = 
my ancestors were.poor people.” ‘‘I.refer to 
Count Ugolino, who wasstarved todeath, with 
his sons, in the Tower of Pisa.” ‘‘ If he didn’t 
get enough to eat very likely ‘he was 20 
ancestor of mine, after all,’’ replied the honest 
soldier. 

Scorcn nopremaN of no 
chatting with a late English duchess, she 
asked how it happenéd ‘that ‘the Scots iD 
general made‘a much better from home 
than in Scotland. “Oh!” 
is so easily accounted for. For the:honour of 
the nation, persons are stationed at every 
egress to see that none leave the country but 
men ofability.” ‘* Then,” returned she, with 
a ~smile, “I suspect your lordship wes 
smuggled.” 
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SOCIETY, 


_—— 


A PRETTY ‘surprise awaited the Princess of 
Wales on the morning of her birthday, says a 
contemporary. .It took the form of a suite of 
Arab furniture for her Royal Highness’s new 
conservatory, and was the expression of her 
household’s good wishes. ‘The Princess was 
highly delighted ‘with the present, and warmly 

rai its uncommon beauties. American 
Biack walnut has been employed in making 
the suite, which consistsof five chairs, a table, 
and a stool. The pieces are all quaint in 
design, and particularly so is the table, which 
is formed ‘of two Bs gpm crossed, and upon 
which is reprodu some curious carving, 
copied from panelling brought from Cairo. 
The backs ofthe- , which are low, are 


similarly treated. 
In connection ‘with the late King of Spain, 
a touching invidentistold. On the day of the 


anniversary of his wedding, Alfonso’s valet, it 
is stated, handed to the Queen a casket con- 
taining a rich bracelet the King had purchased 
recently to present to her on the date of their 
wedding, and the man being aware of the 
King’s intention carried out his wishes. The 
invariable present of the King was a bracelet, 
and he was ‘accustomed to say that, as his 
loyal soldiers.addéd a stripe to their sleeve for 
each campaign, so he would count on the 
Queen’s arms the years of happiness he owed 
her. 


Tam Lapy Mayorzss of Dublin gave a very 
grand ball at the end of last month. The 
dresses worn on the occasion were very hand- 
some. The Lady Mayoress ‘wore a cream 
satin dress, with panels of embossed coloured 
roses On..& ee and a bodice and 
train of rich corded silk, trimmed: with d 
red velvet; she. wore handsome jewels, an 
carried a large bouquet; her train was carried 
by ‘her young son,- dressed as a page of 
Charles I.’s time, in ruby velvet, with point 
lace ruffles 


Miss O’Connor was in pale green tulle over 
satin, with a datk green vélvet bodice, and 
pearl ornaments; Miss Marie O’Connor was 
in white tulle over silk, made gracefully, and 
wore real flowers. 

Mrs. Robertson wore a black tulle skirt with 
a panel of satin, .powdered with acorns and 
sparkling jet; a bodice of black tulle, richly 
trimmed ‘with the same, and high Swiss band 
of black satin. Miss Eden‘ was in pale blue 
tulle, with bodice of draped scarf of blue and 
brown brocade, the former trimmed with a 
few gold thistles and shaded brown leaves, and 
the latter caught ‘up at one side with a spray 
of the-same. 

Mrs, Gray wore alace skirt, with train and 
bodice of pale-grey satin brocaded with red 
carnations, “A pretty dross consisted of a 
dark m satin skirt, made to clear the 
ground, ‘with bodice and ‘drapery of coffee- 
coloured lace, trimmed with red 
rosebuds and leaves. White was in, the 
ascendant, 


Tue wedding of Mr. Hubert Cattley, of 
Oakdene, Surrey, to Lilian, daughter of Mr. 
Frederick Pennington, of Broome Hall, was a 
very stylish affair. 

The bride ‘a dress was composed of Limerick 
lace over white satin. She wore a tulle veil 
and wreath of orange-blossom and stephanotis, 
and carried a lovety bouquet of similar flowers, 
gardenias, white roses, and maidenhair fern, 
the gift of the bridegroom. 

‘The bridesmaids were Miss Ada Pennington 
(sister of the, bride), Miss Esther Bright and 
Miss Edith Sharpe (cousins of the bride), and 
Miss Edith Cattley (cousin of the bride- 
groom). 

Mrs. Cattley was dressed in white satin, 


brown bonnet with blue aigrette, and carried | 


& beautiful: ; of. yellow roses; Mrs. 
Mark Cattley's costume consisted of gold 
brocade and black satin. ’ 


and fry it all around care 


STATISTICS. 


Bormore Socretrrs.—The return relating to 
Building Societies incorporated to the last day 
of December, 1884, has just. been issued. The 
statistics given relate to 2,044 societies in Fing- 
land and Wales, 50:in Scotland, and 40 in 
Treland. ‘Sixty-one ‘has been dissolved— 
namly, 58 in England and Wales, 2 in Scot- 
land, and 1 in Ireland. ‘The 1,625 societies in 
England and Wales numbered .534,713..mem- 
bers; 22 societies in Scotland had 5,143 
members; and 20 sociéties in Treland had 
4,670. members. With regard to the receipts, 
in England and Wales 1,830 societies received 
in the last ‘financial year £21;093,977; 45 
societies in‘Scotland received £411,745; and 
35 societies in Ireland received £601,377. As 
to liabilities, 1,888 societies in England and 
Wales showed liabilities to the holders of 
shares to the amount of £32,235,452, and to 
depositors arid other oreditors' £15,655,162. In 
Scotland 46 societies were indebted to the 
holders of shares for £696,803, and to deposi- 
tors and other creditors’ £278,120. In Treland 
35 societies were indebted to holders-of shares 
in the sum of .£672,585, and to depositors and 

ther creditors to the extent of £416,065. 

here were 389 societies in England and 
Wales which showed a “balance deficit of 
£129,101 ; four in Scodtland,:showing a deficit 
< oo ; and three in Ireland with a deficit 
of £856. 





GEMS. 


Tue fitful hare was beaten in the race by 
the plodding tortoise. Even so, in the race of 
life, steady, intelligent application outruns 
the wayward genius that rests to-day and 
hastens on the morrow. 

Tue exercise of self-control, of truthfulness, 
of honesty, and other essential qualities, not 
only results in the habitual actions of the 
same nature, but in habitual feelings or states 
of mind that induce those actions. . 

Tene is no sort of wrong deeds of which a 
man can bear the punishment alone ; you can- 
not isolate yourself, and say that the evil 
which is within you shall not spread. Men’s 
lives are as thoroughly blended with each other 
as the air they breathe; evil spreads as neces- 
sarily as disease. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


ee 


BeersteEak witH Ovysters.—Take thirry 
oysters ; stew them in their own liquor; sea- 
son with two.tablespoonfuls of flour ; pepper 
and salt. First»boil the liquor, and skim it, 
and then drop in the oysters. When the gills 
have turned, stir in the butter. Have ready 
a nicely-broiled steak ; pour over it the oysters, 
and serve. 

Srurrep Sreax.—Take a good slice of steak, 
about one pound, cut in one piece and pretty 
thick; then prepare a breakfast cupful of 
grated bread or hard scraps of bread, and pour 
over them as much hot milk or water as will 
soak them ; if too moist, squeeze out-as much 
as possible. Beat it up with a fork to break 
any lumps; then add one large tablespoonfal 
of suet chopped finely, one. tablespoonfal of 
possley chopped, one small onion chopped, 

f a, teaspoonfal of salt, a little pepper, and 
mix.all well to r; use a little flour to mix 
it into a-large ball. Roll it up in the steak, 
and tie it into a nice round shape with a string. 
a over the oo sapotiited ot ae into 
a stew-pan one ta of dripping, 
and let it get quite melted; put in the steak, 
y till the outside 
is quite brown, then’put ina very little water, 
pe aps half a teacupful, and cover down the 

id; let.it. stew very slowly, turning it over 
often ;.add from'time to time a little water. 
‘Let-it eook ‘one-hour, and then take off the 





string and'serve with gravy over it. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ax Avrnor’s Wumt.—Balzac, being asked 
to explain an abstruse passage in one of his 
books, frankly owned that it had no meaning 
at all. “You see,” said he, “for the average 
reader all that is clear seems easy; and if I 
did not sometimes give him a complicated and 
meaningless sentence he would think he knew 
as much as myself. But when he comes upon 
something that he cannot comprehend he re- 
reads it, puzzles over it, takes his head between 
his hands, and glares at it, and, finding it im- 
possible to make head or tail of it, says, 
‘Great man, Balzac! He knows more than I 
do ! ,” 

Cremation is making rapid progress in 
Europe. Gotha crematory in Germany ‘was 
opened seven years ago, and it has received 
two hundred bodies. There are three hundred 
and sixty-two crematories in Italy, In Milan 
there are six thousand members of a single 
society. In France the topic has been dis- 
cussed, but the practice is still illegal. A 
committee of the Belgian chamber has re- 
ported favourably upon a petition for.a law 
making cremation a ; and in Austria 
‘opinion is about evenly divided for and against 
ed method of disposing of the bodies of the 

ead. 


A Picrurr Srony.—A dozen years ago an 
Antwerp tailor bought for a franc a “dirt 
little picture which had belonged to an old 
doctor then recently deceased. The ‘tailor 
hung the picture upon the wall, but did not 
think it worth the cost of cleaning, and no- 
body found it very attractive. A little while 
ago, however, an artist happened to see it, and 
induced the owner to lend it to him to clean. 
No sooner was the first coat of dirt removed 
than there was seen in‘one of the corners the 
signature, ‘‘ Pietro Paulo. Rubens, 1614.” The 
picture represents Christ blessing the world, 
and is said to be in excellent preservation. 
The tailor has already received several good 
offers for his picture; but he is waiting until 
a rich English ‘‘ milor ” ‘‘ comes along.” 

ReMARkABLeE Mrracze.—On September 12th, 
just after sunset, a remarkable mirage was 
seen at Valla, in the province of Sudermania, 
Sweden. It appeared first as a great cloud- 
bank, stretching from south-west to north, 
which gradually separated, each cloud having 
the appearance of a monitor. In the course 
of five minutes one had changed to a great 
whale blowing a column of water into the air, 
and the other to a crocodile. From time to 
time the clouds took the appearance of various 
animals, and finally that of a small wood. 
Subsequently they changed to a pavilion, 
where people were dancing, the, players being 
also clearly visible. Once again the spectacle 
changed, now into a lovely wooded island with 
buildings and parks. At about nine o’clook 
the clouds. had disappeared, leaving the sky 
perfectly clear. The air was calm at the time 
of the display, the temperature being six de 
grees centigrade. _ 

A Kixe's Kiss Worrn Twenry Poonps.— 
Sometimes Edward IV. applied, personally, 
to the rich for aid ; sometimes by.letters, and 
sometimes by means of commissioners, in the 
manner po in former times for the tallages 
on the tenants of demesne. The first method 
is amusingly illustrated im the case of the 
benevolent widow of the well-known story. 
Edward, one of the handsomest men of the 
age until worn out by debauchery, was, more- 
over, a particular favourite with the ladies; 
and this rich widow, when he asked her for a 
benevolence, gave him twenty pounds down 
at once, saying, ‘‘ By my troth, for thy lovely 
countenance thou shalt, have even twenty 
pounds.” The king, who had “looked for 
scarce half that sum, thanked her, and 
lovinglie kissed her,” gaining her heart and 
purse, for she doubled the benevolence, paying 
another twenty pounds, either ‘‘ because she 
esteemed the kiss of a king so precious a 
jewele,” or “because the flavour of his breath 
id so comfort her stomach.” 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


C. J.— isa trade secret. 


An Excuise Grrt.--1. and 2. Apply to a resp:ctable 
masic publisher. 3. Moderate, 4. Envelope. 

G. A. N.—There really seems nothing “ heathenish ” 
or ill-tempered about the face. 

W. W.—We shoulil judge the young lady to be bright, 
attractive, and cheerful. Bertha means well born. 

Ivannot.—1. Not without knowing more of your 
capabilities. 2. Cannot infurm you unless informed of 
the purpose for which it is required. 

M. P. 8.—To remove paint stains from clothes use 
ehloroform. It will remove them when almost every- 
thing else fails. 

C. M.—1. We do not give business addresses. 2. A 
visit to any printing-office will help you to gain the 
desired information. 3. You could iu time learn to use 


your right hanc, 
E. B. R.—Leaves turn brown in the autumn, because 
when their power of decom; the air declines, the 
‘ic acid gas lodges in the 


oxygen absorbed in the car 
leaf, imparting to it a red or brown colour. 


A. D. C.—The word “appliqué” ie pronounced as 
though spelled appleekay It means having a pattern 
which has been cut out and transferred from another 
fo .ndation, as a kind of lace. 


J. W. R—1. Use prepared chalk for the teeth. 2. 
Brandy and sweet oil has been mentioned as most 
efficacious. 3. Quinine is usually given for neuralgia, 
bat you ought to consult a respectable medical man. 


Frep.—Bottles of hot water, used as feet warmers, 
are wrapped in flannel because the flannel, being a bid 
sonducter, allows the heat to pass only gently from the 
bm eng and preserves the warmth for a much longer 
time. 


M. Q. (Tulla).—1. Tincture of cantharides and sweet 
oil will help you. Any chemist will give the propo-- 
tons. 2. John, “ ved of ‘ the 3” James, 
‘beguiling ;” Patrick, “‘noble;” Bridget, “fair;” 
Ellen, “‘ fruitful ” 

R. N. F.—1. A story by your especial favourite was 
commenced in last week's issue. 2. Thursday, 
December 29, 1853, and Monday, April 8, 1861. 3. Itis 
hardly necessary for us to state that the brown lock 
hair enclosed is perfectly beautiful. 


Matruew D.—1. eo vem has failed to receive 
your letter. It would be better to satisfy yourself of 
the fact of its receipt before judgiog her too harshly. 
2. Very good for one who has had ‘no opportunity of 
receiving instructions. 


B. M. W.—In 1882 there were two eclipses of the sun 
—one of which, occurring on May 17, was a total 
eclipse, visible in Europe, Asia, and Northern and 
Central Africa ; the other, an annular ec!ipse, occurred 
November 10, but was invisible in North and South 
America. 


L Y.-—1. Tae principal wedding anoiversaries are : 
First year, paper ; fifth year, wooden: tenth year, tin ; 
fifteenth year, crystal ; twentieth year, china ; twenty- 
fifth year, silver; fiftieth year, golden; seventy-fifth 
year, diamond. 2. Tuesday, October 21, 1862. 


T. H..H.—No general average can be given of the 
price paid authors for their literary productions, from 
the fact that no standard schedule is in force among 
publishers. The pay depends greatly upon the quality 
of the material and the actual requirements of the 

mes. 


Lapy Wise.—1, Fresh water fis sometimes frozen in 
pipes submerged in salt water, because a lower tem- 
—— is required to freeze salt water than fresh. 

water will not freeze at 28 degrees F., but fresh 
water freezes at 32 degrees F. Hence salt water out- 
side the pipe may remain liquid while fresh water 
within is frozen. 2. The dog never perspires. 


A. A. B.—Bricks and common pottery-ware owe their 
xed colour to the fron naturally contained ia the clay of 
which they are formed, the iron, by the action of heat, 
being converted into the red ox'!deofiron. S ome kinds 
of clay contain little or no fron, and the bricks made 
from it are consequently of light yellow colour. 

G. W. H.—A toboggan is a kind of sled made by the 
Indians in Canada cut of a thin board of some hard 
wood, such as bass, oak, or ash. It is curved up in 
front like the dashboard of a sleigh, and strengthened 
with a kind of frame tied together with leather strings. 
The toboggan is much used in Canada for coasting. 


Tipreraky Joz.—1. The e is that rays of 
light conv when they approiwh each other—the 
point of which they meet being the focus. 2. Itis toa 
correct observance of the angle of vision that the art of 
pers’ ve drawing is indebted for its aceuracy. When 
an object, at any distauce, dees not subtend an angle of 
more than two seconds of a degree, it is invisible. 3. If 
we comprehend tke query, the bat is so constructed 
that it may be wield:d wih the greater ease. 

W. M. G.—Roasted meat is said to be more nutritious 
than boiled. The reason given is this: In meat, both 
albumen and gelatine exist ; and as the latter is soluble 
in warm water, hence the difference in the nutritious 
quality of butchers’ meat, according to the mode of 
cooking it. When, for instance, meat is boiled, the 
greater part of the gelatiae is extracted and retained by 
the soup; when, on the contrary, it is roasted, the 
gelatinous matter is not removed ; so that roasted meat 
contatns both gelatice and album n. 





Georcina.—All hatr-removing mixtures contain ia- 
gredients that exert a deleterious effect on the skin—in 
many cases ruining it—on which account we do not 
care to publish in this ‘column any recipe for making 
such, A sure but rather painful method is to pluck out 
each separate hair with a pair of tweezers, and then 
anoint the face with pure gl. ; 

Lissy.—No young lady with a respect for herself will 
allow a gentleman friend to liquidate any of her debts, 
no matter how small they ma: In case of near 
relatives, however, the question assumes an entirely 
different phase, as a cousin or brother or uncle can, 
with due ty, pay for a lady relation’s photos, 
music-books, or any similar articles. 

H. M.-Your former unsteady habits have caused the 
young to treat you in the manner detailed. Ia 
order to reinstate yourself in her estimation and regain 
the position forfeited misconduct, you must 
show her that the di is real. This 
ee ate fe = show, a je the cn get ana rey d 
acting with very good judgment wisdom no 
allowing you to be on the same intimate and friendly 
terms as before. 


L. CO. C.—The term ‘‘navvy” is now understood to 
mean a r employed in building railroads, 
embankments, and the like. Isis a corruption of the 
word “ navigator,” a labourer on canals for 
internal navigation. Before the of he gy K navi- 
gable canals were the order of the day, and the rer 
engaged in their construction have been called, 
with some ~ Piameasies Semniat ahaa tend 
superseded canals so b 
been dropped. 


THE GLAD NEW YEAR. 


No garlands crown the earth to-day, 
No life is manifest ; 4 


longer fall 
The beams that brought a joy to all. 


No more the voices of the afr, 


Or pipings oi the bird, 
Or purling rills among the 
Through day and-night are heard ; 


How keen the winds, how cold the skies ! 
But-now with splenduur filled ; 

While deep below the ice and snow, 
The heart of Nature chilled. 

No token to our senses gives 

That aught of life within it lives. 


And yet, beneath the snow and ice, 
wit rab tu in, 
a 
And fling the winter 
And live once more in 
And grander glories still 
In the New Year’s 


tht array, 


vy. 
day! 
D. B, W. 


C. R. C.—The “ 2 
of =, seven wonders of the world, omen of four 
acres of garden raised oa a base supported bypillars, 
and Smtr | in terraces, one above Seether , three hun- 
dred feet in height. Tbis mound, which at a distance 
looked like an immense pyramid covered with trees, 
was constructed by Nebuchadnezzir to’ please his wife, 
who had grown tired of the flat plains of Babylon, 
desired something to remiad her of her native hills. 


H. A, A.—The only method we know of to remove 
pittirg and old pock-marks is the one which is said to 
in France,-but how successfully we cannot 
say. il, or ointment, medicated with 
of strength just sufficient to 
on pock-mark a very slight pustular eru, d 
is applied at intervals extending over several 3, a8 
the feeling», ex: and convenience of the party 
concerned may determine. We have no personal know- 
ledge of the efficacy of this or any other method for 
the purpose referred to. 


Ne L. ote afflicted Be cam catarrh == ae 
place any dependence upon blished pes 
with almost daily, but, on contrary, should 
mediately consult a first-class physician, and 
undergo a special course of treatment calculated to 
effect a cure. It is a disease that should be treated 
, a8 the longer it runs the more difficult it 
is to overcome. If allowed to become chronic it is not 
at all likely that a cure can be effected, even under the 
most he treatment. 


Lorriz.—The “‘ Bayeux Tapestry” is a piece of pic- 
torial needlework, which is supposed to have been done 
by Matilda, wife of William the ueror, the 
ladies of her court. It represents the events connected 
with the conquest of Eagland. It is worked like a 
sample in woolen thread of different colours, is twenty 
inches wide, and 214 feet long, and has seventy-two 
divisions, each with a Latin its 
subject. It is of great historical value, since it notonly 
exhibits with minuteness Norman customs and manners 
at. the time of the conquest, but pictures events of 
which no other resord exists. It remained in the 
cathedral of Bayeux, ia N for which it was 
Pe wd wrought, until 1803, when by order of 

‘apoleon it was taken to a where it was exhibited 
at the national museum, to other large 
towns in France. it was then in the town 
hall of Baye tux glag’, in the public library. 
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Gardens of Babylon,” one |. 





Cissy F,—To make blanc-mange, mix Sy’ Rog: paso 
m con- 


8. T. B.—1. There are many ladies positions 
as clerks as book-keepers in all the cities 
and towns of this ~and di room 


to place yourself under instruction of 
some one g 3 knowledge of the 
su as are many little 


F, F.—The mark which persons unable to write are 
required to make instead of a written is in 
the form of a’cross, and this ice ha’ formerly 
been follo' by kings and ee, is referred 
to asan ce of the of ancient 
times. however, is not fact in all instances. 
Anciently the use of this was not: confined to illiterate 


tion: . 
rogenzed te Be tinged te he wqnetnrs © Syne 
write, as well as to stand in the 
manual of those unable to do s0. , 
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lifting 
; letting it remain on the 
winding it around the forefi 
ing around the third finger—I am married ; g in 
aD ser yess more at present ; crumpling it up in the 
—I am impatient. 





Taz Lonpow Rea Post-free. Three-halfpence, 
Weekly ; or Quarterly One Shilling and Hightpence. 


Act Back Nomexns, Pants and Vouumes are in prin‘- 
and may be had of all booksellers, 

NOTICE. —The Double Part, 282 and 283, Now Rea 
Price One t 


dy, 
;_ pos Ore and Four- 
pence. Also Vol, XLY., in cloth, 4s, 


@@ Avi Lerrers To Bz ADDRESSED TO THE EprTorR OF 
Taz Lonpon Reaper, 834, Strand, W.0. 


+it We cannot undertake to return rejected mant- 
scripts. 
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